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SOME years ago, when Political 

Science was first made a part of 
the course of studies of the University 
of Toronto, I had the pleasure of ex- 








pressing my opinions of the advan- 
tages of such studies in a country like 





Canada, before an audience in the 
Convocation Hall of Trinity College. 
Among those present on that occasion, 
I well remember, was the distinguished 
scholar and genial gentleman who 
was for many years the President of 
the University of Toronto, and did so 
much to add to its usefulness by his 
great learning and conscientious zeal 
in everything that might promote its 
interests as a centre of intellectual 
thought and culture. A man of many 
accomplishments, and large intellect- 
ual grasp, he fully appreciated, I know 
from my frequent conversations with 
him, how much the advantages of a 
university course could be increased 
by the addition of such studies as 
properly enter into the domain of Polit- 
ical Science. Like another great 
scholar, Professor Seeley, who has also 
joined the ranks of the great majority, 
Sir Daniel Wilson believed that it 
should be among the principal objects 
of a university ‘‘to give coherence, 
connection, and system to the thinking 
of the nation ; to extend its action over 
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the whole community by creating a 
vast order of high-class popular teach- 
ers, who shall lend their aid every- 
where in the impartial study of great 
questions, political or other, and to 
play a part in the guidance of the na- 
tional mind, such as has never been 
played by universities in any other 
country.” 

No course of studies is better calcu- 
lated to profit the student than this, 
when it is fully and faithfully carried 
out. Itis one inseparably connected 
with the vital interests of the whole 
community. Every man, woman and 
child has an interest in the efficient ad- 
ministration of government, and in the 
impartial execution of the laws. These 
are matters which relate immediately 
to human happiness; and those studies 
which teach the principles on which all 
good government must rest, the re- 
spective duties, powers and privileges 
of the different executive, legislative 
and judicial authorities, and the eter- 
nal maxims of civil liberty, are studies 
which, when taught in the spirit of a 


judicious and honest historian, are well 


worthy of the name of a science, and 
should obtain a pre-eminence over all 
departments of thought and study, ex- 
cept the teachings of the true lessons 
of Christianity. In the words of the 
distinguished essayist from whom I 
quoted in commencing this lecture; 
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‘“If there is a science of politics at all, 
it must needs be almost the most com- 
plicated of all sciences. It deals with 
that curious phenomenon called the 
State, which is a kind of organism 
composed of human beings. Thelives 
of individual men, even the greatest 
men, are included in the life of the 
State; almost everything, indeed, is 
included in it. Does not the very 
thought of studying such a vast com- 
prehensive phenomenon, and of dis- 
covering the laws that govern it, give 
rise to a feeling of bewilderment ? 
Does it not strike you that this study 
must rest upon other studies, that this 
science must presume the results of 
other sciences, therefore that it cannot 
be properly studied by itself? . 
Would you know what is wise and 
right in politics you must consult ex- 
perience In politics, as in other de- 
partments, wisdom consists in the 
knowledge of the laws that govern the 
phenomena, and these laws can only 
be discovered by the observation of 
facts, history. If this is so, how can 
we avoid the conclusion that such a 
study of politics as you meditate can 
not be separated from the study of his- 
tory?” 

Canada, though a young country 
compared with the old civilizations of 
Europe, presents a very interesting 
field for the student in this department 
of study. Though not a national sov- 
ereignty like the United States, and, 
therefore, probably inferior to it in 
that respect, as an objectof contempla- 
tion and reflection for E uropean states- 
men, its political history, its funda- 
mental law and constitution, its econ- 
omic system, its social institutions and 
the racial characteristics of its people 
are worthy of the close study, not only 
of Canadians, but of all persons who 
wish to follow the gradual develop- 
ment of communities from a state of 
cramped colonial pupilage to a larger 
condition of political freedom which 
gives it many of the attributes of an 
independent nation, never before en- 
joyed by a colonial dependency. 

The British North America Act of 
1867, the Constitution under which 


Canada is now governed, is the emana- 
tion of the united wisdom of the Ca- 
nadian statesmen who met in Quebec 
in the autumn of 1864, but derives its 
sanction as a law from the consent of 
the Queen, Lords and Commons—the 
supreme legislature of the empire. It 
defines the respective authorities in the 
Dominion and in the Provinces, dis- 
tributes the various subjects of legisla- 
tion among those authorities, regulates 
the general administration of public 
affairs, and establishes a financial basis 
for the Provinces. In all essential fea- 
tures necessary for the administration 
of public affairs the government of 
Canada is conducted on the well under- 
stood principles of that remarkable 
system of charters, statutes, conven- 
tions and usages, to which the general 
name of the British Constitution is 
given. Asa matter of fact, Canadians 
have adhered closely to the great prin- 
ciples that give at once strength and 


elasticity to the English constitution. 
We see this clearly in the nature of 
authority, in the consti- 


the executive 
tutions of the parliament and legisla- 
tive bodies, especially of the lower 
houses, and in the formation of the 
Privy Council. But in addition to the 
written fundamental law we have that 
great mass of English conventions, 
understandings and precedents, which, 
although they may not be pleaded in 
the courts, have, practically, as much 
force in Canada as the written or 
statutory law. 

While there is a distinct element in 
Canada which is not English, it is 
assuredly the influence and operation 
of English institutions which have, in 
a large measure, made French Canada 
one of the most contented communities 
in the world. The language and law 
and religion of Rome still remain in 
all their old influence in the province, 
but it is, after all, the political consti- 
tution which derives its strength from 
English principles, that has made this 
section of Canada a free and self-gov- 
erning community, and given full scope 
to its civil and local rights. In its 
political development French Canada 
has been, and is, as essentially English 
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as the purely English sections of the 
Dominion. 


rr. 


When we review the political and 
the judicial systems of the Dominion we 
can see that there are certain broad 
principles which, above all others, illus- 
trate in their practical operation the 


‘“*pre-eminently English” character of 
p g 


e 


our institutions, and which may b 
briefly summarized as follows : 

In the first place, the Law zs Supreme. 
The people of Canada are all equal in 
the eyes of the law, and for every 
breach of that law the courts are open 
to the State as well as to individuals. 
The law is no respecter of persons, 
and the highest functionary and the 
humblest individual equally enjoy free 
speech and all the liberties of British 
subjects, but they must in all cases act 
strictly within the law. 

Next in importance to this governing 
principle—the basis of all safe gov- 
ernment and the liberty of the subject 

—comes the /ndependence of the Judges. 
It is a fundamental principle of the 
Canadian system of government, based 
as it is on that of England, that the 
judges should be, as far as possible, 
independent of the Crown, and of all 
political influence. The Canadian judges 
hold their tenure ‘‘during good be- 
haviour,” the legal effect of which is, 
practically, ‘‘the creation of an estate 
for life in the office.’’ Under the terms 
of the British North America Act the 
judges of all the courts of Canada, 
except the Judges of Probate in the 
small provinces, are appointed by the 
Governor-General acting under the 
advice of his Council, and are remov- 
able only on the address of the two 
Houses—an exception being made in 
the case of the County Court Judges, 
who can be removed for sufficient cause 
by the Governor-in-Council. 

The salaries of the judges, also, are 
not voted annually, as in the case of the 
majority of public officials, but are paid 
under the authority of statutes. 

In the case of the salaries of the 
Supreme Court Judges of Canada—a 
body federal in its character 
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liament of Canada exercises a control 
which is very wisely not entrusted to 
Congress, inasmuch as it is a provision 
of the United States Constitution that 
the salaries of the Judges of the Su- 
preme Court and federal courts shall 
not be diminished during their tenure 
of office. In all essential respects, how- 
ever, the Parliament of Canada can 
regulate the judicial powers of the 
Supreme Court, but in the case of the 
courts of the provinces they are prac- 
tically beyond federal jurisdiction, in- 
asmuch as the administration of justice 
in the provinces, including the consti- 
tution and organization of the provin- 
cial courts both of civil and criminal 
jurisdiction, and including the proced- 
ure in civil matters in those courts, 
forms a class of subjects placed by the 
fundamental law within the exclusive 
control of the provincial authorities. 

The courts of Canada possess powers 
which are not possessed by the courts of 
England. The Parliament of England 
is a constituent and sovereign body, 
and its powers to pass any act cannot be 
called into question or its wisdom or 
policy doubted in any court of the 
realm. The judge cannot even speculate 
on the intention of the legislature to 
construe an act according to his notions 
of what ought to have been enacted. 
On the other hand, the Canadian 
courts, like those of the United States, 
where there are written constitutions, 
can exercise responsibilities which place 
them above the legislature, since they 
may limit the legislative power by de- 
claring to be null and void any enact- 
ment which is not in accordance with 
the express or implied authority of the 
constitutional or fundamental law, 
which defines the jurisdiction of the re- 
spective legislative bodies of the Do- 
minion. In the generality of cases the 
courts of Canada only exercise this ju- 
dicial power in the natural process of 
law ; in other words, in cases the de- 
cision of which depends on the inter- 
pretation to be put on the language of 
the constitutional law applicable to 
those cases. The scope of the consti- 
tutional authority of the courts has 
been, however, enlarged by the power 
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given from time to time to the Supreme 
Court of Canada to state its opinion 
on a question involving nice and intri- 
cate points of constitutional law, and 
also by the passage of an act by the 
Ontario Legislature giving the highest 
courts of that province the right to de- 
cide on constitutional controversies 
after due argument on behalf of the 
parties interested. When we come to 
consider that, in addition to these re- 
sponsibilities, the courts of Canada can 
exclusively try cases of controverted 
elections—a power, previous to 1874, 
only exercised by the political bodies of 
the Dominion, and not even now pos- 
sessed by the courts of the United 
States—it must be evident how great 
an influence the judiciary exercises in 
the practical working of the Canadian 
system of government, and how neces- 
sary it is that it should be surrounded 
by all the checks and guards that have 
been developed in the working of the 
judicial system of England. Any fed- 
eral system like that of Canada must, 
in a great measure, gather its real 
strength from the decisions of the 
courts which are called upon, from time 
to time, to adjudicate on the many ques- 
tions that arise with respect to the 
rights and powers of the several prov- 
inces which have entered into what 
may be considered a solemn treaty, to 
which the Imperial Parliament, as the 
supreme legislative authority of the 
Empire, has given its authoritative 
legal sanction. Accordingly, the se- 
curity of the federal union largely rests 
on the legal acumen and independence 
of the courts. 

The next governing principle which 
lies at the foundation of the legal, as 
well as political, system of Canada 


is the zufluence of the Common Law of 


England. Outside of the French prov- 
ince that great system of customs and 
judicial decisions, which received its 
legal sanction from immemorial usage 
and universal reception and is gener- 
ally known as the common law, has al- 
ways obtained in the English-speaking 
provinces. In Canada, as in the old 
colonies of America, wherever there is 
an English community, it was brought 


with the people as one of their most 
valuable inheritances, although at no 
time did they accept it in its entirety, 
but only such parts as were adapted to 
the conditions ofanew country. Modi- 
fied or enlarged from time to time by 
statutory law, relieved as far as pos- 
sible from the impress of feudal times, 
it has always been the basis of the 
jurisprudence of English Canada, and 
has made its influence felt even in the 
French province, since its great prin- 
ciples of individual liberty and practical 
political sagacity are so closely inter- 
woven with the public life of the coun- 
try. The civil law commends itself to 
us for its logical precision and arrange- 
ment, but the great system of law from 
which it is derived is far from being so 
well adapted to develop individuality of 
character or give so much scope for the 
play of political forces. A high author- 
ity has said, with much truth, that, on 
the whole, the common law system of 
England ‘‘ was the best foundation on 
which to erect the most enduring struc- 
ture of civil liberty which the world has 
ever known.” It is the peculiar excel- 
lence of this law ‘‘that it recognizes 
the worth, and ought especially to pro- 
tect the rights and privileges of the in- 
dividual man.”’ Its maxims are ‘‘those 
of a sturdy and independent race ac- 
customed, in an unusual degree, to 
freedom of thought and action, and toa 
share in the administration of public af- 
fairs; and arbitrary power and uncon- 
trolled authority were not recognized in 
its principles.” 

Our political structure rests mainly 
on the Controlling Power of the Com- 
mons House of Parliament. 1In Cana- 
da, as in Great Britain, the old battle 
for power was fought between the re- 
presentatives of the people and the 
body under the direct influence of the 
Crown, and owing no direct responsi- 
bility to the people. It was clearly 
the hope of the Imperial Government to 
found in this country an aristocratic 
body which, by the permanent tenure 
of its members and the nature of its 
constitution, would bear some resem- 
blance to the Witenagemot. In the 
Canadian constitution of 1791 titles 
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were to be connected with seats in the 
Legislative Council, obviously with the 
view of establishing a body of heredi- 
tary legislators who would probably 
form a counterpoise to the necessarily 
democratic character of the people’s 
House. Such efforts to found purely 
aristocratic institutions were a failure 
from the outset. The upper houses of 
the provinces have always contained a 
number of distinguished men in every 
pursuit of life, but from the very na- 
ture of their constitution they have 
been exceedingly weak as_ political 
bodies. Before the days of Respon- 
sible Government they became associ- 
ated in the public mind with the tyranny 
of executive authority, and were re- 
garded as antagonistic to every move- 
ment or measure connected with popu- 
lar liberty or in accordance with the 
people’s will. There could be only one 
result to a contest between the two 
bodies, the one representing the peo- 
ple and the other the good favour of 
the Crown, or of the government of 
the day. The issue was inevitable in 
this country as it had been in England, 
where, even in the case of a house as- 
sociated with the history of the country 
from the earliest times, and containing 
within its ranks men of the highest 
capacity, and having all the privileges 
of a body of hereditary legislators, its 
powers steadily declined, according as 
that of the lower house increased. 
With the introduction of the English 
system of parliamentary government in 
its entirety, the influence of the upper 
houses waned and the people’s assem- 
bly grew in strength and vigour. Now, 
in the central and in the provincial 
governments, all substantial power 
rests in the Commons House of the 
respective Legislatures. It controls the 
public expenditures, exercises a direct 
supervision over the administration of 
public affairs, and, through a commit- 
tee of its own, governs the country. 
As a logical sequence of the power 
of the Commons’ House representing 
the people, comes the 
Ministerial Responsibility. From the 
sarliest times of English history, even 
when the framework of English Gov- 


Principle of 
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ernment was being roughly laid, there 
was always around the King a body of 
official advisers whom he could consult 
at his pleasure, and who, in the course 
of time, became responsible for his 
executive acts. It was not, however, 
until after the great revolution, over 
two centuries ago, that the present 
principle of parliamentary government, 
which requires a government to be of 
one political party, and act in conform- 
ity with the views of the majority in 
the Commons, was practically laid 
down. In Canada only within half a 
century has this English system of 
Cabinet government obtained full re- 
cognition; and now throughout the 
British Empire, wherever there are 
self-governing countries, we find Minis- 
tries having seats in the two houses 
principally in the Commons’ House, 
where the Legislature is of a bi-cameral 
character—and only holding office so 
long as they retain the confidence of a 
majority of the people’s representatives. 
It is this system which gives its great 
strength to the lower and elective 
house, and, in a measure, invests it 
with executive responsibilities, since it 
governs through its own members. 
The history of Responsible Govern- 
ment affords another illustration of the 
truth which stands out clear in the his- 
tory of nations, that those constitutions 
Which are of a flexible character, and 
the natural growth of the experiences 
of centuries, and which have been 
created by the necessities and condi- 
tions of the times, possess the elements 


of real stability, and best insure the 


prosperity of a people. The great 
source of the strength of the institu- 
tions of the United States lies in the 
fact that they have worked out their 
government in accordance with certain 
principles, which are essentially Eng- 
lish in their origin, and have been na- 
turally developed since their foundation 
as colonial settlements; and what weak- 
nesses their system shows have chiefly 
arisen from new methods, and from 
the rigidity of their constitutional rules 
of law, which separate too widely the 
executive and the legislative branches 


of government. Like their neighbours, 
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the Canadian people have based their 
system on English principles, but they 
have at the same time been able to 
keep pace with the progress of the un- 
written constitution of England, to 
adapt it to their own political condi- 
tions, and bring the executive and 
legislative authorities so as to assist 
and harmonize with one another. Each 
country has its ‘‘ Cabinet Council,” 
but the one is essentially different 
from the other in its character and 
functions. Not only is the adminis- 
tration in the United States construc- 
ted on the principle of responsibil- 
ity to the president alone, in this re- 
spect the English king in old irrespons- 
ible days, but the legislative department 
is itself ‘‘ constructed after the English 
model as it existed a century ago,” and 
a general system of government is 
established, lacking in that unity and 
that elasticity which are essential to its 
effective working. On the other hand, 
the Canadian Cabinet is the Cabinet of 
the English system of this century, and 
is formed so as to work in harmony 
with the legislative department, which 
is a copy, so far as possible, of the 
English legislature of these modern 
times. 

The special advantages of the Cana- 
dian or English system of parliament- 
ary government, compared with con- 
gressional government, may be briefly 
summed up as follows : 

(a) The Governor-General, his Cab- 
inet, and the popular branch of the 
Legislature are governed in Canada as 
in England by a system of rules, con- 
ventions and understandings, which 
enable them to work in harmony with 
one another. The Crown, the Cabinet, 
the Legislature and the people have, 
respectively, certain rights and powers 
which, when properly and constitution- 
ally brought into operation, give 


strength and elasticity to our system of 


government. Dismissal of a ministry 
by the Crown under conditions of gra- 
vity, or resignation of a ministry de- 
feated in the popular house, bring into 
play the prerogatives of the Crown. 
In all cases there must be a ministry to 
advise the Crown, assume responsibil- 


ity for its acts, and obtain the support 
of the people and their representatives 
in Parliament. As a last resort to 
bring into harmony the people, the 
Legislature and the Crown, there is 
the exercise of the supreme preroga- 
tive of dissolution. A Governor, act- 
ing always under the advice of respon- 
sible ministers, may, at any time, 
generally speaking, grant an appeal to 
the people to test their opinion on vital 
public questions and bring the Legisle- 
ture into accord with the public mind. 
In short, the fundamental principle 
of popular sovereignty lies at the very 
basis of the Canadian system. 

On the other hand, in the United 
States the President and his Cabinet 
may be in constant conflict with the 
two houses of congress during the 
four years of his term of office. His 
Cabinet has no direct influence with 
the legislative bodies, inasmuch as 
they have no seats therein. The polit- 
ical complexion of Congress does not 
affect their tenure of office, since they 
depend only on the favour and approv- 
al of the executive ; dissolution, which 
is the safety valve of the English and 
Canadian system—‘‘in its essence an 
appeal from the legal to the political 
sovereign ’’—is not practicable under 
the United States constitution. Ina 
political crisis the constitution provides 
no adequate solution of the difficulty 
during the presidential term. In this 
respect the people of the United States 
are not sovereign as they are in Cana- 
da, under the conditions just briefly 
stated. 

(6) The Governor-General is not 
personally brought into collision with 
the Legislature by the direct exercise 
of a veto of its legislative acts, since 
the ministry are responsible for all leg- 
islation and must stand or fall by their 
important measures. The passage of 
a measure of which they disapproved 
as a ministry would mean, in the ma- 
jority of cases, their resignation, and it 
is not possible to suppose that they 
would ask the Governor to exercise a 
prerogative of the Crown which has 
been in disuse since the establishment 
of Responsible Government, and would 
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now be a revolutionary measure even 
in Canada. 

In the United States there is danger 
of frequent collision between the Presi- 
dent and the two legislative branches, 
should a very critical exercise of the 
veto, as in President Johnson’s time, 
occur when the public mind would be 
deeply agitated. The chief magistrate 
loses in dignity and influence whenever 
the Legislature overrides the veto, and 
Congress becomes a despotic master 
for the time being. 

(c) The Canadian Ministry, having 
control of the finances and taxes, and 
all matters of administration, are di- 
rectly responsible to Parliament and, 
sooner or later, to the people for the 
manner in which they have discharged 
their public functions. All important 
measures are initiated by them, and on 
every question of public interest they 
are bound to have a definite policy if 
they wish to retain the confidence of 
the Legislature. Even in the case of 
private legislation they are also the 
guardians of the public interests, and 
are responsible to Parliament and the 
people for any neglect in this particular. 

On the other hand, in the United 
States the financial and general legis- 
lation of Congess is left to the control 
of committees over which the President 
and his Cabinet have no direct influence, 
and the chairmen of which may have 
ambitious objects in direct antagonism 
to the men in office. 

(ad) In the Canadian system the 
Speaker is a functionary who certainly 
has his party proclivities, but it is felt 
that so long as he occupies the chair all 
political parties can depend on his jus- 
tice and impartiality. Responsible 
Government makes the Premier and his 
Ministers responsible for the constitu- 
tion of the committees and for the 
opinions and decisions that may eman- 
ate from them. A government that 
would constantly endeavour to shift its 
responsibilities on to committees, even 
of its own selection, would soon disap- 
pear from the treasury benches. 
sponsibility in legislation is accordingly 
insured, financial measures prevented 
from being made the footballs of am- 


Re- 


bitious and irresponsible politicians, 
and the impartiality and dignity of the 
speakership guaranteed by the presence 
in Parliament of a Cabinet having the 
direction and supervision of business. 

On the other hand, in the United 
States, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives becomes, from the very 
force of circumstances, a political lead- 
er, and the spectacle is presented—in 
fact from the time of Henry Clay—so 
strange to us, familiar with English 
methods, of decisions given by him 
with clearly party objects, and of com- 
mittees formed by him with purely pol- 
itical aims, as likely as not with a view 
to thwart the ambition either of a presi- 
dent who is looking to a second term 
or of some prominent member of the 
Cabinet who has presidential aspira- 
tions. 

And all this lowering of the dignity 
of the chair is due to the absence of a 
responsible minister to lead the house. 
The very position which the Speaker is 
forced to take from time to time—no- 
tably in the case of Mr. Reed—is clear- 
ly the result of the defects of the con- 
stitutional system of the United States, 
and is so much evidence that a respon- 
sible party leader is an absolute neces- 
sity in Congress. A Legislature must 
be led, and Congress has been attempt- 
ing to get out of a crucial difficulty by 
all sorts of questionable shifts which 
only show the inherent weakness of 
the existing system. 

All good and honest government 
must, largely depend on the Permanent 
Tenure of the Civil or Public Service. 
In every country where the people 
govern through their representatives in 
Parliament, and where political conflict 
is necessarily carried to extremes in all 
important crises involving the fate of 
governments, itis absolutely necessary 
that there should be in existence an 
efficient and permanent organization to 
conduct the details of public adminis- 
tration, whatever may be the fluctua- 
tions of party controversy. The evils 
of a system which requires the great 
majority of public servants to retire 
with a change of party can be seen 
throughout the political history of the 
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United States for many years, until at 
length there is a consensus of public 
opinion that permanency should be the 
ruling principle henceforth. Canada 
has long been governed in accordance 
with the sound British principle which 
places at the head of the government a 
permanent executive authority, in the 
person of the sovereign, and at the 
basis of the political structure a great 
body of non-political public officials who 
hold their tenure, in administrative 
phrase, ‘‘ at pleasure,” but in practice 
during ‘‘ good behaviour.”’ Ministers 
discuss and decide questions of policy, 
which they submit for the approval of 
Parliament, and it is for the permanent 
officers of each department to keep en- 
tirely aloof from political conflicts and to 
carry out, with fidelity and intelligence, 
the methods and rules of that policy as 
soon as it is sanctioned by law. 


ct. 


In addition to these leading prin- 
ciples of government, essentially Eng- 
lish in origin and development, there 
are also to be observed in the nature 
and operation of the Canadian system 
of parliamentary government other 
matters which, though apparently of 
minor importance, are nevertheless of 
much significance since they are inti- 
mately connected with the efficient ad- 
ministration of public affairs, and illus- 
trate the tendency to follow the English 
model in all essential respects, with 
only such modifications and changes 
as a different state of things requires. 
We see this tendency in the various 
statutes of the provinces which continue 
to follow the statutory law of England, 
and in the organization and procedure 
of the courts of law. We recognize 
this tendency especially in the close 
adherence in all the legislative bodies 
of Canada, principally in the Dominion 
and the larger provinces, tothe principal 
rules and usages of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. Some of the old constitutional 
usages of England have been consider- 
ed so important that they have been in- 
corporated in the written constitutional 
law. It is now a part of that funda- 





mental law, the British North America 
Act, that Parliament should meet once 
every twelve months, that the recom- 
mendation of the Crown should be 
given at the initiation of every money 
vote, and that the Commons’ House 
alone should introduce measures in- 
volving public burdens. 

It would be doubtless interesting to 
the student of Comparative Politics 
were I able to continue much further 
this review of the characteristic feat- 
ures of the government of the coun- 
tries which make up the Dominion ; 
but I think I have already proved suf- 
ficiently the truth of the assertion I 
made at the commencement of this 
lecture, that no country in the world 
affords more material for thought to 
the political student than Canada, pos- 
sessing as she does two distinct nation- 
alities, descended from the two great 
peoples who have been for centuries 
engaged in the work of civilization on 
principles which show, in the one case, 
the impress of the Roman, and in the 
other the influence of the Teuton. I 
shall not here attempt any speculation 
on the probability of the assimilation 
of the two nationalities of Canada—an 
assimilation certainly desirable in the 
development of a nation, when it is 
natural, although by no means a con- 
dition essential to national greatness. 
We can see that, after all things are 
impartially considered, it is to the 
English principles of local self-govern- 
ment that the French Canadian owes 
the privileges he has so long enjoyed 
in absolute security, and it is to Eng- 
lish institutions that his province must 
continue to owe its prosperity and hap- 
piness as an integral part of the Do- 
minion. The French Canadian has 
worked in harmony with the English 
Canadian to build up a nation on those 
principles of English constitutional 
government which, when applied in 
connection with a federal system, seem 
admirably adapted to give strength 
and vitality to a people. Under no 
other system of government would it 
be possible to harmonize the antagon- 
istic elements of race, religion and 
language which exist in Canada. 
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ENGLISH PRINCIPLES OF CANADIAN GOVERNMENT. 


Without pressing further a conclusion 
which must be obvious to any one who 
looks at the history of the political de- 
velopment of Canada under the benign 
supremacy of England, let me quote 
the suggestive words of an eminent 
constitutional writer in an Australian 
colony, who has laid down a doctrine 
which commends itself to every student 
of institutions as replete with practical 
wisdom and statesmanlike foresight, 
and which can be well applied to a 
country like our own, composed of a 
number of provinces having diverse int- 
erests and nationalities to unify and 
harmonize. ‘‘ We have been given 
English institutions,” says Professor 
Hearn, ‘‘ but the gift is worthless un- 
less we care to use it in the spirit in 
which it has been bestowed. English 
institutions must be worked by Eng- 
lishmen in the English way. That 
way implies mutual respect, mutual 
forbearance, a readiness to concede 
what is not material, tenacity in hold- 
ing fast that which is good; in one 
word, an honest desire to promote the 


public benefit, and to secure to every 
man his just rights, and neither less 
nor more than those rights.” 

In conclusion, I can only say we 
have much to look forward to in this 
country if we are wise and prudent in 


profiting by the best experience of 
other peoples, and in avoiding the 
quicksands into which indiscreet poli- 
ticians and dangerous theorists may 
ever and anon push Canada. In the 
remarkable presidential election of 
November last in the United States we 
saw the perilous tendencies ‘of dema- 
goguism in a country of universal 
franchise, elective officials and pure 
democracy. The spirit of the Demos 
is dangerous in the extreme when it is 
not surrounded by the checks and 
guards which restrain its power and 
lead it in the direction of sound, stable 
and strong government. It was not 
simply the question of bimetallism that 
was at issue during the elections ; the 
permanency of the existing constitu- 
tion, the stability and freedom of the 
courts, the public credit, the ability of 
the government to put down and pun- 
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ish anarchy, the maintenance of prin- 
ciples indissolubly connected with the 
security of the union were at stake. In 
the United States, asin Canada, there 
is that respect for law and for stable 
government which is an essential char- 
acteristic of peoples educated in the 
traditions and methods cf. English -in- 
stitutions; and this. sentiment.is pound. 
sooner “¢r‘‘afer te. assert -ifself at 
national c)tses, ,fravght , with’ great 
perils to the body politic. The people 
may be deceived at times by false 
issues and doctrines, but their sound 


judgment and common sense eventual- 


ly assert themselves in a country gov- 
erned in the main on English principles 
of government. 

Twenty-nine years have passed since 
we entered on the new political era 
which Confederation has opened up to 
this Dominion, and we have achieved 
an encouraging amount of success 
through the sagacity, perseverance and 
hopefulness of our statesmen, and the 
industry, energy and patriotism of the 
people who have faith in this country 
and its future. We have achieved this 
success through the exertions of two 
races, different in language, in religion, 
and in certain institutions, but equally 
allied by the ties of a common interest. 
The one can gain much from the other ; 
the energy, the common sense and the 
forbearance characteristic of English- 
men can well be associated with the 
brilliancy, the ardour, and the sanguine 
temperament of the French race. But 
whatever may be their points of differ- 
ence, a study of institutions will teach 
them both to value the great principles 
and maxims on which rest the founda- 
tions of English liberty, and which 
illustrate the pages of England’s noblest 
history ; and it is from the love of her 
people for home and social purity, from 
their assertion of free thought and free 
speech, and from their encouragement 
of political morality above all other 
things, that Canadians can best gather 
true inspiration and sound example, 
which will enable them to steer the 
Ship of State into a haven where it will 
rest secure from the storms that may 
from time to time threaten its safety. 


J. G. Bourtnot. 
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SCIENTIFIC COLONIZATION. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Ontario’s Weakness,” etc. 


oo is it that the colonization of 
v  -this cotntry—the -attraction and 
settlement cf-peopie upon ur vacant 
lands—-has been such: a:ghasily and 
‘disma? failure? Why:is it that under 
the last Dominion Government the 
grants for immigration purposes were 
cut down to the lowest notch? Why 
is it that the Dominion Government to- 
day, by asking for suggestions, admits 
that it is at a loss to know how to set 
about the active immigration policy to 
which it is committed? Why is it that 
we help foreigners with money, but 
never try to colonize our farmers’ sons ? 
It is because colonization is a science, 
and it has never been treated as a sci- 
ence. In Australia and South Africa 
gold and diamonds have attracted pop- 
ulation, and it needed little coaxing. 
In Canada, while we have our gold and 
our gold fever, we have no diamonds 
or nuggets to be had for the picking. 
We cannot offer to the paupers any 
glittering possibilities. The best that 
we can do is to assure to sober indus- 
try an independent living on the farm. 
*Tis better so. But successful coloni- 
zation upon an agricultural basis is not 
an easy task. Careful and watchful 
study is necessary to learn the most 
effective methods, and the problems 
to be mastered are manifold. 

It is easy to be active in spending 
money ; but it is a much more difficult 
thing to secure permanent settlers in 
the country. Experience has taught 
us that lesson. Not only in Canada, 
but in the other British colonies as 
well, immigration has proved a mighty 
costly experiment. Between the years 
1879 to 1890 inclusive, the total expen- 
diture by the Dominion Government 
upon immigration was $3,119,109, or 
an average of over $250,000 a year ; 
and, in addition to this, large sums 
were expended by the C.P.R., the Hud- 
son Bay Company and other agencies. 


In the decade between 1881 and 1891 
the total immigration from Europe to 
the Dominion, including settlers en 
route to the United States, as shown 
by the returns of the Government 
agents and the entries of settlers’ ef- 
fects at the customs, was 886,846 ; but 
in the same decade the actual increase 
in foreign-born population, which pre- 
sumably represents the net results of 
all these agencies, was only 38,054. 
Turning to Australia, we find that dur- 
ing the above-mentioned twelve years 
(1879-1890) the Government expended 
$25,000,000, and only succeeded in re- 
taining 718,427 out of a gross immi- 
gration of 2,563,279: persons. New 
Zealand has had a similar experience. 

The novice in every business has got 
to buy his wisdom, and we must take 
to heart the lessons we have learnt. 
If we have reaped the whirlwind it 
is because we have sown the wind. 
Colonization does not consist in the 
sale of real estate. We lost sight of 
the fact that our vacant lands are not 
merely a huge investment to be turned 
into cash, but a trust for generations 
yet to come; and we allowed them to 
be made the playground of coloniza- 
tion companies, irresponsible agents 
and philanthropic peers. Sir Donald 
Smith hit off the situation well when 
he told the shareholders of the Bank 
of Montreal : ‘‘ What is wanted is a 
well conceived system of immigration 
from the United Kingdom and other 
countries of Europe, and we have every 
reason for believing that money 
judiciously spent in this way would be 
refunded to us tenfold.’’ The country 
must be filled, unless we are prepared 
to let the millions we have spent in 
opening the country up for settlement 
all go to waste. But, if we want to 
receive the tenfold return for our 
money, we must get the system first, 
and it must be well conceived. 
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What would the directors of a pri- 
vate company do under these circum- 
stances? They would restrict their 
operations and vote a sum of money to 
make a thorough investigation of their 
methods and the causes of their failure, 
and in the future they would leave no 
stone unturned to keep themselves 
abreast of the times and thoroughly 
posted in their business. This is the 
position which the Dominion Govern- 
ment is in to-day, and they seem to 
realize it, for they have done some- 
thing in this direction by asking for 
suggestions from the Boards of Trade 
throughout the country. The result 
has been disappointing. But we may 
get at what we want in another way. 
We have learnt something by our ex- 
perience during the last quarter of a 
century. While there are many points 
still open for discussion, there are cer- 
tain principles which may now be said 
to be generally recognized. 

It is the empty pockets that are at- 
tracted tothe vacantlands. There are 
tens of thousands of men and women 
in Great Britain and other countries in 
Europe who would make desirable set- 
tlers and would like to emigrate, but, 
beyond their strong arms and stout 
hearts, they have nothing wherewith 
to make a start, and this is not enough. 
Money is needed to pay the cost of 
transportation, to purchase imple- 
ments, seed and stock, and to provide 
food until the first crop matures. How 
is this to be done? If we can answer 
that question we can fill the country. 
But it is not easy. The policy of as- 
sisted passages has been tried and 
abandoned both by Canada and Aus- 
tralia. The difficulty, as we have seen, 
lies not so much in the attraction as 
in the retention of settlers. 

The methods of colonization are 
changing. Weshall never see another 
colonization company in Canada like 
the Canada Company which colonized 
the Huron tract. For many reasons 
public opinion is against them. Out- 
side the agents of the railways and the 
Government, settlers are collected by 
voluntary associations and societies of 
a semi-philanthropic character, who 
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own no land and work with the col- 
onial governments. There are at the 
present time upon the books of the de- 
partment at Ottawa over thirty indi- 
viduals and societies in Great Britain 
who are sending emigrants to Canada; 
and, if newspaper reports are correct, 
Sir Donald Smith has distributed over 
one thousand stereoscopic slides de- 
scriptive of the resources of this coun- 
try to people who have offered to lec- 
ture without remuneration upon Can- 
ada in Great Britain. It is reasonable 
to suppose that many of these lectures 
have been given by people who are in- 
terested in Imperial Federation and 
see the great necessity of inducing the 
emigrants who leave Great Britain’s 
shores to remain within the Empire ; 
and by the clergy of the Church of 
England, who are every year giving 
more attention to the living social 
questions of the day. 

If the general public in England is 
taking an active interest in coloniza- 
tion, no less interest has been awaken- 
ed in this country. It has taken prac- 
tical shape in the Immigration Conven- 
tion that was held in Winnipeg last 
year, which was followed by the for- 
mation of the Western Canada Immi- 
gration Association. We have also 
seen a company formed in Toronto for 
the colonization of the unemployed ; 
and we might point to the Repatriation 
Society of French Canadians in Mon- 
treal and the societies which have been 
formed upon parallel lines in St. Paul, 
Chicago, and the eastern cities of the 
United States. 

It is evident that the work of volun- 
tary associations would be greatly 
stimulated if they had, not only a 
system providing assistance to the 
proper kind of settlers, but an objective 
point for them to go to and an object 
lesson to place before them of the 
growths of civilization. They cannot 
very well ship people off to Halifax 
and Quebec and then let them shift for 
themselves. We cannot expect any 
great results if we content ourselves 
with the distribution of literature de- 
scribing the resources of this country, 
and then tell the people that they have 
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the whole country at their feet. The 
truth of. this remark is shown by the 
fact that by the report of the United 
States Commissioners, it appears that 
sixty per cent. of the immigrants from 
Europe came to their friends in that 
country upon tickets prepaid by them 
on this side of the Atlantic; it is shown, 
too, by the successful operations else- 
where. California has been colonized 
almost entirely by the colony system, 
and the adoption of the colony system 
has been the secret of the success of 
the Mennonites with us. Again, it is 
shown by the much-abused system of 
farm pupils. English parents, who 
can afford it, are willing to pay large 
sums to obtain a definite location for 
their sons. 

And there is another side of the 
question we must not overlook. If 
we employ an architect to build a house, 
it is presumed that the selling value ot 
the house is increased by the architect’s 
skill. And so, if by Government colo- 
nies we impress upon our advancing 
civilization the architect’s skill, we shall 
increase the demand for our public 
lands by increasing their value, and we 
shall at the same time build up our 
civilization upon the foundations of 
practical wisdom. And we must re- 
cognize the great advantage to the 
settlers in the colony, of a settlement 
which entails society, churches, schools 
and appreciation of land values as com- 
pared with the haphazard settlement 
which has prevailed in the past, with 
all that it involves, isolation, hardship, 
dissatisfaction and the want of religious 
and educational facilities. 

There is, of course, a difficulty in 
inducing settlers to go to one place. 
But that can be overcome. In the 
first place, the greatest obstacle, at 
present, to the colony form of settle- 
ment in the Northwest is the fact that 
upon the line of railway the C.P.R. 
hold alternate sections of land and ask 
a higher price than the Government. 
It has been proposed that the Govern- 
ment should purchase this land and 
offer it together with the Crown lands 
as free grants for settlement. The 
proposal is in the right direction. But, 


apart from all consideration of the 
cost, it:would be folly to do this all at 
once, for, if the policy was carried out 
gradually and confined to certain sec- 
tions, and if upon these sections we 
formed colonies under expert man- 
agement, and planned upon the best 
and most practical advice, immigrants 
would naturally be drawn to these co- 
lonies by the special advantages which 
they offer and the greater prospects of 
contentment and success. 

Again, the colony builder wants men 
with a weight tied to them to serve 
as a permanent nucleus or founda- 
tion. If we have learnt by experience 
that assisted passages are a bad invest- 
ment, we have, on the other hand, in 
the Mennonite settlements, a striking 
object lesson of what can be done, with 
good management, by Government 
assistance to the right kind of people 
to help them to settle upon the land. 
We loaned $100,000 to these people, 
and in thirteen years it was repaid with 
every cent of interest. We want a 
general Government scheme upon these 
lines for loaning money to settlers ; 
the loan might be repaid by preparing 
the land and building houses for settlers 
to arrive in the coming spring, and a 
condition might be imposed for the 
receipt of this assistance that the colo- 
nists should settle and remain in the 
Government colonies. They will thus 
provide the nucleus that we want, and, 
at the same time, serve as an attraction 
to immigrants who have means and do 
not need assistance. All this will cost; 
but it will be money well invested, and 
it will not be very costly to this coun- 
try after all; for when once we have a 
working system in operation, the money 
for assisted passages will be found 
where the immigrant comes from. The 
conscience of the English people has of 
late years become more sensitive to the 
condition of the unemployed. Munifi- 
cent contributions were offered to Gene- 
ral Booth’s Salvation Army Colony, and 
when once we have a practical scheme 
worked out on this side of the Atlantic, 
we may rest assured the money will be 
forthcoming. 

It appears that, in the construction 
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of the well conceived system that we 
want, these three features will be most 
prominent: the assistance of settlers, 
Government colonies, and organized 
popular associations. 

It is necessary that we should clear- 
ly understand and define the work that 
can be done both in Canada and Great 
Britain by associations of the people. 
They will not, of course, supplant, but 
rather supplement the work that is 
done by the paid agents of the Govern- 
ment and the C.P.R. In this country 
much can be done in giving a helping 
hand to newcomers and protecting 
them from frauds, in giving advice and 
suggestions to the Government, in 
making known the advantages of dif- 
ferent localities, in spreading the colo- 
nization spirit, in counteracting the 
influence of those blatant demagogues 
who would prevent all immigration to 
the country, and in promoting home 
colonization, the colonization of farm- 
ers’ sons and the city unemployed, and 
no doubt in many other ways which 
the Winnipeg Association may have 
discovered. 

For the Associations in Great Britain 
we would suggest the following as 
items of a programme: 

1. To lecture upon Canada as a field 
for colonization. 

2. To encourage the Imperial idea 
by the promotion of imperial games and 
competitions. We in Canada appreci- 
ate the advertising we have received 
through our successful athletes and 
marksmen, and we all recognize the 
colonizing and Imperial influence in 
historical times of the Olympic games 
at Athens and the strong uniting force 
of the Welsh Eisteddfodan. The Jubi- 
lee year would have been a fitting occas- 
ion for the inauguration of this scheme. 

3. To promote knowledge of Canada 
by the exchange of letters and essays 
between the schools in the countries, 
descriptive of the country and the lives 
of the pupils. 

4. To influence emigration to Cana- 
da by daily conversation. 

5- To contribute to the English 
journals and magazines articles upon 
Canada and practical colonization. 
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6. To raise a national fund in Great 
Britain to provide assisted passages. 

The objection has been raised against 
voluntary associations that the motive 
power of all permanent useful work 
must be profit. The late Government 
at Ottawa did not think so, for they 
granted a sum of money to the West- 
ern Canada Immigration Association 
for current expenses, and there are 
hundreds of causes not so important 
and not so interesting as this upon 
which people spend time and money 
without any hope of pecuniary return. 
We should do everything in our power 
to encourage the movement, for we 
must recognize that the men who are 
responsible for the colonization of this 
country are heavily handicapped by 
the conditions which surround them. 
If a Heaven-born Moses appeared on the 
scene they could not employ him for any 
important work unless he was ‘‘on the 
right side” and has duly qualified by 
talking tariff on the platform or pulling 
political wires. The secretary and or- 
ganizing power of the Associations in 
this country should be paid by the Gov- 
ernment. In Great Britain the work 
can be done by the High Commissioner 
and the local immigration agents. The 
latter will thus develop from mere ma- 
chines for the distribution of literature 
into life-giving centres of active mis- 
sionary circles. 

The scientific study of colonization 
will throw a new light upon domestic 
problems. A national education should 
reflect, in due proportions, the occupa- 
tions which the country affords. Any 
departure from this rule must bring 
catastrophe. And so we see, in On- 
tario, misdirected academic education 
has been depopulating the country by 
driving our young people to seek, in 
the cities of the United States, the oc- 
cupations for which they have been 
trained. At last the scales have fallen 
from the eyes of the people, and the 
cry has been raised for an education 
which is suitable to an agricultural 
country. But, after all said and done, 
something more than a well-propor- 
tioned education is required to keep 
the balance even. It is the dollar that 
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counts at the start; and we must do 
something to counteract the will-’o- 
the-wisps of optimistic youth, the ex- 
citement and the possibilities of city 
life, false ideas of social ambition and 
ignorance of the world. The graduates 
of the high schools and _ technical 
schools obtain at the public expense 
the means of keeping body and soul 
together. They carry in their head 
their stock-in-trade. But the agricul- 
tural student must purchase a farm and 
implements and stock before he can 
make an independent living. He starts 
at a disadvantage. What, then, are 
we todo? Let us look at other coun- 
tries, for this drifting into the cities is 
a world-wide problem. It is more than 
seventy-five years ago since Holland, 
to relieve her congested population, 
first inaugurated her labour colonies 
and free farms. A small brick house 
of six rooms is erected for each family 
in the midst of an acre lot in the labour 
colony, where the family raises fruit 
and vegetables for its own needs, and 
is employed by the Government to 
work on the land. At the end of five 
yéars, a family which shows that it 
means business is allowed to join the 
free farms. They are given a little 
farm, which they pay for out of their 
savings, and thus in time become pro- 
prietors of the soil. 

The German Government, too, has 
met with great success in its efforts at 
home colonization in Prussian Poland. 
The settlers are carefully selected from 
the crowd of applicants and are furn- 
ished with provisions until their farms 
become self-sustaining. They are ex- 
pected to pay the bare cost of their 
places by a long series of payment ex- 
tending over a period of many years. 
The money is provided by a system of 
land banks. Two years ago 58,000 
acres had been settled in this manner, 
and applicants were waiting for farms 
three and four weeks. 

In England there are several active 
societies and associations engaged in 
the same work. They are supported 
by wealthy philanthropic people, which 
probably accounts for the fact that so 
far the Government has taken no steps 
in this direction. 


Australia is a new country like our 
own. But the Australians are wide 
awake. Three years ago the Parlia- 
ment of South Australia passed the 
Village Settlement Bill, setting apart 
certain public lands on the Murray 
River for the use of colonists. It also 
arranged for an advance of $250 to 
each member of the colony. The col- 
onists are paid for getting the public 
land in condition for settlement. 

The experience of these countries is 
very valuable. But prevention is bet- 
ter than cure. It is more statesman- 
like to go to the root of the evil and to 
form colonies of our farmers’ sons, 
when they are young, than to attempt 
to deal with city failures. 

The idea may be new, but it is abso- 
lutely practical. We have plenty of 
land lying idle, in both Ontario and 
the North-West, and we can get the 
money to lend. Will anyone say that 
what has been done in Germany, Hol- 
land and Australia cannot be done in 
Canada ? 

Will any one say that young Ca- 
nadians are less likely to succeed than 
Mennonites, or that we should be more 
liberal to foreigners than to our own ? 
If the expense is put forward as an ob- 


jection, we can reply that it is cheaper 


to colonize our farmers’ sons than to 
educate them out of the country, and 
then to go chasing over to Europe for 
foreigners to fill up their places, and 
every colony that we form will help to 
provide occupation for those who can- 
not farm. 

We cannot to-day discuss practical 
working details. We must content our- 
selves with pointing to the successful 
operations of Dr. Barnardo at the Rus- 
sell farm in Manitoba. He places his 
boys upon farms of their own, gives in- 
struction at the home farm in the win- 
ter months, and advances money to 
help them to make a start. What Dr. 
Barnardo has done with his English 
lads our Government can do with the 
sons of Canadians. 

From what has been said it will be 
seen that there is much to be done, 
and there is plenty of scope for pro- 
gress and originality. The work that 
lies to our hand at this moment is to 
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get our machinery into order under the 
best and most competent advice, and 
then to take care that we keep it up to 
date and abreast of the times. In re- 
ligion, education, temperance and every 
other science and popular movement 
there are two recognized methods of 
progress, periodical conventions, and 
a recognized medium or journal de- 
voted to its special cause. We must 
fall into line. 

We cannot expect to move ahead 
unless we provide a recognized medium, 
with an expert as editor, for the in- 
formation of the people and the ex- 
changes of views. Although every- 
body admits that colonization is the 
most important question of the day, 
and although every thinking man takes 
a vague interest in the subject, there is 
not one man in fifty among the mem- 
bers of Parliament in the local or the 
Dominion House who would pretend 
that he knows the first thing about it ; 
and untold mischief is done by blatant 
demagogues and half-informed editors 
who handle, without fear or considera- 
tion, subjects which are most important 
to the successful colonization of the 
country. 

We ought not to complain about 
this, for it is our own fault. This is an 
age of electricity and specialties in 
literature as in professions. Take up 
any book or pamphlet upon any other 
branch of political economy you like, 
the tariff, the silver question, national 
education or agriculture, and you will 
find elaborate statements of the ex- 
periences of other countries. It is from 
these experiences that conclusions are 
drawn for our information and guid- 
ance, which, of course, must be tem- 
pered by the peculiar conditions of our 
country. 


Somehow the scientific treatment of 


colonization has been neglected. Occa- 
sionally we see in the magazines, news- 
papers or parliamentary blue-books, an 
important suggestion or a piece of in- 
formation. They are read and thrown 
aside. It is possible that all this mat- 
ter may be carefully collected and pre- 
served in the pigeon holes of the De- 
partments at Ottawa and Toronto. 


SCIENTIFIC COLONIZATION. 
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But what is the good of that? The 
Ministers of the day have not time to 
wade through it all. It is necessary 
that all this material should be collect- 
ed in a handy, convenient and continu- 
ous form, so that the people and their 
representatives may have something to 
work on, and have an opportunity to 
exercise their brains to some purpose, 
and so that those who are entrusted 
with the task of colonizing this country 
may, with the time at their disposal, be 
enabled to keep themselves well up in 
the vanguard of the thought and ex- 
perience of the nations of the world. 
The kind of journal that we advo- 
cate will collect up-to-date inform- 
ation respecting legislation affecting 
colonization in other countries, and 
the methods and systems adopted 
by other countries in the work of 
home colonization and emigration 
from abroad. It will contain a digest 
of all important papers that are read, 
and newspaper and magazine articles 
bearing upon colonization. It will 
also publish bulletins of the work 
going on at home, and at the same 
time discuss and collect suggestions 
on the many problems that confront 
us in this work. And there are in- 
numerable most important questions 
to be discussed that will occur to the 
mind of any intelligent person who has 
given attention to this subject ; for in- 
stance, the effect of coloured state- 
ments, the organization of emigrants, 
the restriction of certain classes of im- 
migrants and methods of discrimina- 
tion, irresponsible agents, colonization 
companies, ‘juvenile immigration,” 
an international scheme of assisted im- 
migration, the relation of colonization 
to the problem of the unemployed, the 
benefits of colony settlement, the con- 
struction of model colonies, the size 
and the shape of the homesteads, the 
economic and social advantages of ir- 
rigation, the wisdom of colonizing dif- 
ferent nationalities together or allow- 
ing them to remain separate, the 
assistance of Canadian settlers, inter- 
provincial migration, the overlapping 
of Dominion and Provincial operations, 
education and_ colonization. We 
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might, indeed, go on ad infinitum; the 
field is almost without limit and it is 
practically unexplored. 

This is a work of national import- 
ance, and the Government should pay 
for it, for it could scarcely be made a 
profitable business enterprise in this 
country. It might be published as a 
supplement to the Canada Gazette. 
For the convenience of correspond- 
ents it might be necessary to publish 
two separate supplements, one in Ca- 
nada and the other in Great Britain, and 
the one might borrow from the other. 
In each country a copy of the Gazette 
and supplement should be sent to every 
member of the Associations that are 
formed. 

The twin propeller in the machinery 
of progress, as wehave said, is the popu- 
lar convention. Conventions should 
be held periodically both in this coun- 
try and Great Britain. The conven- 
tion is capable of far-reaching results, 
but everything depends upon organi- 
zation and management, and the for- 
mation of a strong committee to follow 
up the work when the talking is done 
and push conclusions to results. And 
we must not forget that in coloniza- 
tion, as in law, an opinion or sugges- 
tion which is worth anything must be 
backed by knowledge which it costs 
time and money to obtain. If we want 
ideas to work upon we must offer to 
pay for them. We may take a wrinkle 
from the success of two experiments 
which have been made in the last 
eighteen months. Our readers will 
remember the offer of Zhe Statist for 
the best essay on ‘‘the best scheme 
of an Imperial customs union,” which 
was won by Mr. J. G. Colmer. This 
elicited in all one hundred and thirty- 
six papers. Again, in Toronto, last 
year, Alderman Shaw offered one hun- 
dred dollars for the best essay on ‘‘ en- 
forced idleness,” and received no less 
than thirty-five papers, some of which, 
were of lasting practical value. 

Upon the face of it there would seem 
to be no reason why, if we once settled 


down to work, we should not be able 
to put our heads together and work 
out a system that will draft the surplus 
people of the old country to the sur- 
plus land of the new with the same 
ease as families are drafted to the free 
colonies in Holland, or the Germans 
colonize the large estates in Prussian 
Poland with their unemployed. Steam 
and electricity have eliminated dis- 
tance, and changed the geography of 
the world. May we not say with Pro- 
fessor Seeley that ‘‘ England is for the 
most part very thinly peopled and very 
imperfectly developed, a young coun- 
try with millions of acres of virgin soil 
and mineral wealth as yet but half ex- 
plored, that it has abundant room for 
all Englishmen, and can find home- 
steads for them all, for the most part 
in a congenial clime and out of the 
reach of enemies?” Surely the cost of 
transportation and the short voyage 
across the ocean are not insuperable 
difficulties ! 

If we have failed hitherto, may not 
our failure be due to the fact that we 
have been waiting for some genius to 
appear who would give us a clockwork 
system all finished and ready to hand ? 
We have not recognized that the per- 
fection of a system rests upon the right 
understanding of human nature and 
familiarity with the social questions 
and conditions of life in two countries, 
principles too widely disconnected for 
any one man to master without the 
devotion of some years to the study. 
Every link in the chain needs an ex- 
pert to forge it. And to set the ex- 
perts to work we must decide upon the 
outlines of our system, and then clear- 
ly define the difficulties and problems 
which we have to solve. We must 
first enunciate the points upon which 
we want opinions and advice, and then, 
if we offer to pay for the information 
that we want, when we hold our con- 
ventions we may expect to obtain more 
practical and useful results than a 


mere exhibition of enthusiasm and 
talk. 


Ernest Heaton. 
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THE QUEEN’S BIRTH. 
ARON STOCKMAR, Physician and 
Controller of the Household to 
Prince Leopold of Saxe-Cobourg, writ- 
ing from Claremont, in the spring of 
1819, tells of the birth of a little prin- 
cess within the dull old walls of Ken- 
sington Palace. He describes her as 
‘*plump as a partridge.” A 
excitement had accompanied the arriv- 
al of this new scion of Royalty, as 
great, if somewhat remote, possibili- 


ties arose with its appearance. Its 


FHE PRINCESS VICTORIA AT THE AGE 
From a painting by Sir W. Beechy, 
at Windsor. 
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venerable grandmother, the 
Duchess of 
hearing 
Charlotte, destined, perhaps, to play a 
great part one day if a brother is not 
born to take it out of her hands. The 
English like queens.”’ 

Two years previously the Princess 
Charlotte, a sweet and promising wo- 
man, the only child of the 
had died, 


Dowager 
Saxe-Cobourg writes on 
of the good news: ‘‘ Again a 


dissolute 


Regent, and was buried 


amidst such a display of a people’s grief 


as history has seldom recorded. But 
most of the fifteen children of George 
Ill. were living when the Dowager 
Duchess wrote her vivacious congratu- 
lations, and the 


Regent, afterwards 


AT THE AGE OF 4, 


From a painting by S. P. Denning, 
in the Delwich Gallery. 
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AT THE AGE OF 6, 


From a painting by W. Fowler, 


George IV., might have at any time 
married again during the nine years he 
survived his unloved wife. His brother, 
who succeeded as William IV., had 
several children. Still, from many cir- 
cumstances, the probability of a throne 
awaiting a little new-comer was vivid- 
ly present to the minds of those gath- 
ered in the ante-chamber of the old 
Kensington Palace on that eventful 
24th of May when Victoria I. of Eng- 
land first saw the light. Her father 
was wrought up to the pitch of tears 
when presenting her to the titled as- 
sembly, and his favourite remark later 
on when talking with his friends and 
intimates in reference to her was: 
‘*Look at her well, for she will be 
Queen of England.” 
THE QUEEN’S FATHER. 

The father of the little princess, the 
Duke of Kent, third son of George III., 
was, perhaps, the most estimable of 
the group of wilful young men who 
brought such little dignity or fair re- 
pute to the House of Hanover. The 
one act for which he will retain a kind- 
ly place in memory is that when he 
married, at the age of fifty, he chose 
one who was to prove an ideal mother 
to the future Queen of England. He 
was a most devoted and affectionate 
father, and his death within a year of 
the birth of the princess was attributed 


to his remaining on returning from a 
country excursion with soaked boots 
and damp feet in his little one’s nurse- 
ry, engrossed in amusing the child. 
The amiable Duke, generous to a fault, 
left his estate deeply involved, and the 
Duchess, with the infant Victoria, came 
under the care and guidance of one 
well worthy of the momentous charge. 
Prince Leopold arrived from Clare- 
mont just in time to see his sister’s 
husband breathe his last. Three years 
before the Prince had been welcomed 
by the whole nation as the wise and 
happy choice of the Princess Charlotte. 
He now more than justified his wel- 
come. He became the judicious adviser 
of his sister, and a father and guardian 
to the Princess. From his own income 
he added to the narrow iointure of the 
Duchess all that was required .to 
provide for the Royal child such train- 
ing and surroundings as_ befitted her 
great prospects. Later on, Leopold, 
as King of the Belgians, became an 
honoured arbitrator in international 
disputes, his high-minded impartiality 
and disinterestedness and far-seeing 
judgment being recognized and trusted 
throughout Europe. 

England’s debt of gratitude to the 
house of Saxe-Cobourg is not small. 
To them the nurture of the character 
of the Queen is due; to their high 
principle, calm judgment and steady 










































AT THE AGE OF 8, 


From a painting by Anthony Stewart. 
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THE CHILDHOOD 





AT THE AGE OF II. 


From a painting by R. Westall, R.A. 


self-control we owe the influences 
which, at the outset of her life, fore- 
cast the future temper and conduct of 
the Queen. 

THE QUEEN'S MOTHER. 

It would be hard, indeed, for the 
most advanced theorist of this day to 
have mapped out a more ideally perfect 
course than that followed by the 
Duchess of Kent in the care of her 
daughter. By the Duke’s will her duty 
was Clearly set forth: ‘‘ 1 do nominate, 
constitute and appoint my beloved wife 
Victoire, Duchess of Kent, to be the 
sole guardian of our dear child, the 
Princess Alexanderina Victoire, to all 
intents and for all purposes whatever.” 
When she received by deputations the 
addresses of condolence offered by the 
two Houses of Parliament the infant 
was in her arms, and the study of her 
life from that day forward was to estab- 
lish a mutual understanding and ae- 
cord between the people of England 
and her daughter. The Duchess came 
to England at the age of thirty, unac- 
quainted even with the English lan- 
guage, and, hence, failure to have thor- 
oughly understood the genius of a 
strange people, and the requirements 
of the situation, might have been par- 
donable. 

From the occupants of the throne 
during the Queen’s childhood no wise 
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or good influence of any kind was to 
have been looked for. The morals of 
the Court were little above those of a 
bar-room, and the task bequeathed to 
the widowed stranger was one of no 
little difficulty and delicacy, calling for 
a firmness of character and strength of 
principle of no common order. She 
lived during her daughter's earlier 
years in the most complete seclusion 
possible, thus giving dire offence to the 
Court. Greville’s spicy memoirs give 
some idea of the difficulties through 
which she passed. The King on one 
occasion, at his own table, upbraided 
the Duchess for the motherly care that 
isolated the Princess from the un- 
wholesome miasma of the Court, of 
which this sample of Royal bad man- 
ners was no extreme exhibition. The 
Duchess followed the instincts of a pure 
and loving woman jealous for the wel- 
fare of her child and combined withp 
this a consummate practical good 
sense and untiring as well as affection-. 
ate vigilance. Her single-minded de- 
votion of such powers of intellect and 
heart, produced results of which Eng- 
land reaped the benefit in the character 
of a ruler, whose self-command and 
disciplined judgment have made her a 
faultless constitutional sovereign, and 
have won for her the loyal confidence of 
all parties, and whose life has illustrated 
all that we most love in woman. 





AT THE AGE OF 12. 


From a drawing by Catterson Smith. 
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THE ROYAL BABY. 


The sweet ‘‘ Little Mayflower,” as 
the Dowager Duchess grandmother 
christened her, was by all accounts a 
lovely child, with glossy fair hair, 
large blue eyes, a remarkably trans- 
parent complexion and exuberant 
health. On her way down to pass 
these few overshadowed weeks at Sid- 
mouth we have a glimpse of her being 
tossed in the fatherly arms of the 
Bishop of Salisbury, disarranging the 
good man’s wig, shaking out a cloud 
of powder, and extracting a tuft in her 
vigorous little hands. There is a pretty 





THE DUKE OF KENT, 


The Queen's Father. 


picture, too, of a wayside scene at 
Sidmouth in a memoir of one of the 
Allinghams, which gives one of the few 
pleasant touches we have of the poor 
Duke before the door closes on him. 

‘One bright January morning,” 
writes Mrs. Allingham, ‘‘we met the 
Duke and Duchess of Kent linked arm- 
in-arm, the nurse carrying the little 
Princess, who looked lovely in a white 
swansdown hood and pelisse and was 
holding out her hand to her father. He 
took her in his arms as the party drew 
up in line respectfully waiting, un- 
covered and curtseying. 


‘What a beau- 


‘* Stella exclaimed : 
tiful baby !’ 

‘*The Duchess, hearing, smiled and 
said, ‘Would you like to kiss the 
baby ?’ 

‘* Stella coloured with delight, and 
looked at me for permission. 

‘““The Duke kindly held the little 
princess down towards Stella, and 
said: ‘Iam glad my little May blos- 
som finds favour in your eyes.’ 

‘*Then a shout was heard from the 
donkey where Stephen sat: ‘ Me, too, 
please Duke.’ 

‘*Instead of being in the least shock- 
ed by my boy’s freedom, the Duke 
laughed, saying: ‘ Dismount then.’ 

‘*Stephen scrambled down, and, 
coming up, secured the longed-for kiss. 

‘**Father calls Stella and Benvenu- 
ta Ais May blossoms,’ Stephen volun- 
teered. 

‘**And you may be proud of them,’ 
the Duke said, as he gave the Princess 
back into the nurse’s arms; and he 
and the Duchess, with repeated bows 
and smiles, passed on.”’ 

A few days more and Prince Leo- 
pold arrives at Woodglen, the now 
desolate Sidmouth home, to take his 
fatherless niece into his arms for the 
first time, henceforth to watch over 
her with conscientious and fatherly de- 
votion. He escorted his sister and the 
child back to the old rooms in Kensing- 
ton Palace, now become a shrine where 
the precious charge should be watched 
over with the vigilance of a sleepless 

mother-love, and guarded by the policy 
and prudence of a far-seeing states- 
man. 


HER GUARDED CHILDHOOD. 


From the day of her father’s death 
till she ascended the throne, the Queen 
never passed a night outside her 
mother’s bed-chamber. Of this she 
has given us a touching memorial. 
Long years afterwards, when watching 
by the death-bed of her devoted mo- 
ther, she heard the silent hours struck 
one by one by an old repeater. ‘‘A 
large watch,” she writes, ‘‘in a tor- 
toise-shell case, which belonged to my 
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poor father, the sound of which brought 
back to me all the recollections of my 
childhood, for I always used to hear it 
at night, but had not heard it now for 
twenty-three years.”” Washed and 
dressed by the Duchess herself, or 
under her eyes, taking her simple and 


regular meals at her side, with none of 


the pomp or show of royalty, no child 
of the people enjoyed more of a mo- 
ther’s affectionate care. Yet the young 
life was not without some privations, 
inseparable from her high prospects. 
She had no companions of her own 
age, her step-sister Princess Feodore 
(child of her mother by a former mar- 
riage), for whom she entertained the 
strongest affection, was eleven years 
her senior, and the Queen writing to 
her uncle, then King of the Belgians, 
from his old residence at Claremont, 
refers to the keen delight of visits 
when she enjoyed ‘‘the happiest days 
of my otherwise dull childhood days 
in which I experienced such kindness 
from you, dearest uncle. Victoria 
(Princess Royal) plays with my old 
bricks, and [I see her running and 
jumping in the flower garden, as old 
(though I still feel little) Victoria of 
former days used to do.” 
HER FIRST VISITORS. 

To the old palace at Kensington 
there were occasional visitors who had 
the rare privilege of admission to the 
little Princess. The Venerable William 
Wilberforce goes there by special in- 
vitation. Writing to his friend, Han- 
nah Moore, he says: ‘‘In consequence 
of a very civil message from the Duchess 
of Kent, I waited on her this morning, 
and found her with her fine, amiable 
child on the floor by her side with its 
playthings, of which I soon became 
one.” The great Sir Walter Scott 
comes later on, and records in his 
diary, dining with the Duchess, and 
being presented by Prince Leopold ‘*‘ to 
the little Princess Victoria, the heir- 
apparent to the House as things now 
stand. This little lady,’’ he adds, ‘‘is 
educated with much care and watched 
so closely that no busy maid has a 
moment to whisper ‘vou are heir of 





13 
England.’ I suspect if we could dis- 
sect the little heart, we should find 
that some pigeon or other bird of the 
air had carried the matter. She is fair, 
like the Royal Family.” Sir Walter, 
however, was wrong. Not till she was 
twelve years old did any knowledge otf 
her high position come to the little 
Princess, though now and then her 
bright observation lead to curious and 
perplexed questions. ‘*‘ Why,’ she 
asked on one occasion, after a drive in 
the park, ‘‘do all the gentlemen take 


FHE DUCHESS OF KENT. 


off their hats to me, and not to my 


sister Feodora ?”’ 


HER AMUSEMENTS. 


Though the bright vivacity of the 
child Princess was conscious of re- 
straints from which others were free, 
all the resources of affection were call- 
ed into play to enliven the wise seclu- 
sion of her upbringing. There were 
good romps through the long historic 
galleries of Kensington with ‘* dear, 


dear, Boppy,” Mrs. Brock, the nurse, 
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one of the first of those faithful atten- 
dants on the Queen, who throughout 
her long life have been an honour to her 
Court, and who recall the best charac- 
ters of historic fealty. There were 
blissful rides on an ideal white donkey, 
decked with blue ribbons under the 
charge of old soldier Stillman, a re- 
tainer of the poor Duke; and in dis- 
mounting from the said donkey some 
of the Hanover wilfulness came out, 
showing that our little lady Princess 
was not wanting in definiteness of 
character. There were reports of 
screams in Kensington gardens and 
scenes with nurse or governess when 
they tried to unseat her, and she would 
at last only condescend to grave old 
Stillman’s outstretched arms. 


HER HOLIDAYS. 


We hear, too, of quiet autumn visits 
to Ramsgate or Brighton, the rare joy 
of playing with other children on the 
sands, the dear delight of racing with 
the sea waves and getting caught. 
Here, again, we come across good old 
Wilberforce, who beguiles the little 
Princess as they walk along the sea 
shore, hand in hand, with stories of the 
slave people for whose liberation he has 
spent his life ; and on their way home 
the true child heart teases from the 
Duchess some silver for a pale old 
Irishwoman brooding by the wayside. 

VISITS TO COURT. 

Visits to Court, however, much 
dreaded by the high-minded Duchess, 
could not be altogether avoided, and 
Uncle George IV., woefully dissipated, 
unroyal Thackerayian a figure as he is 
to us, was not insensible to the attrac- 
tion of the sweet, pure, bright child. 
The Dowager Duchess of Cobourg, in 
one of her characteristic letters, refers 
to one of these necessary visits. ‘*‘The 
little monkey must have pleased and 
amused him, she is such a pretty, clever 
child.” Uncle King, however, had 
small mind to hear his little niece 
spoken of as future queen, a courtier’s 
slip of the tongue to this effect giving 
dire offence. Still, the first Court 
ceremonies at which the future sove- 


reign is present occurs in his time, a 
brilliant juvenile ball being given in 
honour of the visit of Donna Maria, 
the little Queen of Portugal, the Prin- 
cess Victoria, must attend. The so- 
phisticated Greville compares the two: 
The Donna of Portugal in red velvet, 
blazing in jewels from head to foot, and 
our blue-eyed Princess in simple white 
frock. 


THE QUEEN'S EDUCATION. 


‘*As I have known the Queen, she 
was always quick and active in her 
perceptions,” wrote Baron Stockmar in 
a private letter in 1839, and no one had 
better opportunities of observation or 
acoolerjudgment. The Princess learn- 
ed her letters at her mother’s knee, with 
a fair measure of the refractoriness of 
childhood, for we find the wise old 
grandmamma of Cobourg advising her 
daughter. ‘‘Do not tease your little 
puss with learning, she is so young 
still.’”” However, when it was made clear 
to Miss Princess that till she conquered 
the alphabet she could not read like 
her mother, her ideal of all perfection, 
she said, ‘‘ Me learn, too, very quick,” 
and progress was rapid. She had in- 
deed need of a vigorous and healthy 
brain to stand without a strain all that 
was required of her. French and Ger- 
man in addition to her native tongue, 
and by her eleventh year, Italian, Latin, 
Greek and Mathematics. Music she 
learned under John Bernard Sale, after- 
wards organist of the Chapel Royal. 
Drawing under the refined and careful 
Westale, R. A., whose delicately ex- 
ecuted fancies were as popular in that 
day as those of Abbey or Howard Pyle 
are now. The Queen’s Tutor was the 
Rev. George Davys, eventually Bishop 
of Peterborough. 

By the death of the last of the sickly 
children of William IV., the eyes of 
all were directed to the little recluse at 
Kensington Palace as ‘‘ The Young 
Hope of England,”’ and a vote of Par- 
liament, in grateful recognition of the 
work up to that time so faithfully done 
by the Duchess, unanimously nomin- 
ated her regent in case the reigning 
sovereign died before the Princess Vic- 
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toria attained her majority. It was 
then proposed that some one of higher 
position than the good Davys should 
assume the education of the Princess. 
The Duchess wisely declined, he un- 
derstood his pupil, and had won her 
respect and confidence. On one occa- 
sion, the lessons not having proceeded 
so equably as usual, when the Duchess 
coming in on her daily visit of enquiry 
as to the conduct of young Royalty, 
Governess Lehzen, who was always 
present during the lessons, replied that 
the Princess had once been rather 
troublesome. The grave corrective, 
‘*T was troublesome twice, don’t you 
remember, Lehzen,”’ was characteristic 
of the frank truthfulness of the young 
scholar. The Baroness Lehzen had 
taught the Princess from her earliest 
years, had won her most devoted affec- 
tion, and was afterwards for a consider- 
able period the private secretary of the 
Queen, who writes in her journal under 
date of September 12th, 1870: ‘* My 
dearest, kindest friend, old Lehzen, 
expired on the oth quite gently and 
peaceably . She knew me from six 
months old, and from my fifth to my 
eighteenth year devoted all her care 
and energies to me with the most won- 
derful abnegation of self, never even 
taking one day’s holiday. I adored, 
though I was greatly in awe of her. 
She really seemed to have no thought 
but for me 
seventh year.” 
It was not till she had reached her 
twelfth year that the Princess Victoria 
was made aware of her true position 
as heiress to the Crown. The event is 
related in a letter from the Baroness 
Lehzen to the Queen in 1867, in a well- 
known passage, which in its vivid sim- 
plicity leaves the fairest impression of 
the opening character of the Queen. 
‘*T ask your Majesty’s leave to cite 
some remarkable words of your Ma- 
jesty’s, when only twelve years old, 
while the Regency Bill was in progress. 
I then said to the Duchess of Kent, 
that now, for the first time, your Ma- 


. She was in her eighty- 


jesty ought to know your place in the 


succession. Her Royal Highness 
agreed with me, and I put the 


THE CHILDHOOD OF THE QUEEN. 








LEOPOLD I., KING OF THE BELGIANS. 


The Oueen's Uncle and Guardian. 


genealogical table into the historical 
book. When Mr. Davys was gone, 
you, as usual, opened the book again, 
and seeing the additional paper, said, 
**T never saw that before.” 

‘* Tt was not thought necessary that 
you should, Princess,” I answered. 

‘*T see | am nearer the throne than 
I thought.” 

‘*So it is, madam,” I said. 

After some minutes the Princess re- 
sumed, ‘‘Now, many a child would 
boast, but they don’t know the diffi- 
culty. There is much splendour, but 
there is more responsibility.””. The 
Princess, having lifted up the forefinger 
of her right hand while she spoke, gave 
me that little hand, saying: ‘‘ I will be 
good. I understand now why you 
urged me so much to learn, even Latin. 
My aunts, Augusta and Mary, never 
did, but you told me Latin was the 
foundation of English grammar, and 
of all the elegant expressions, and | 
learned it, as you wished it, but I under- 
stand it all better now,’ and the Prin- 
cess gave me her hand, repeating, ‘‘ I 
will be good!” 

On the margin of this letter the 
Queen made the memorandum, ‘1 
cried much on hearing it.”’ 

The record of sixty years has shown 
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the full fruition of this fair promise, 
and to-day the child who received the 


‘* With what sublime repression of herself, 
And in what limits, and how tenderly; 


| ‘Toe a igi iit Not swaying to this faction or to that, 
knowledge of her greatness with this yo, making her high place the lawless perch 


resolution, ‘‘I will be good!” so Of wing'’d ambitions, nor a vantage ground 
simple, yet containing ‘‘all the wisest For pleasure; but through all this tract of 
: » : ~ years 

sage could have counselled, or the es : i 7 
“oe I : 1” j h ery Wearing the white flower of a blameless life 
reates “owe > ens . : : 

greatest hero vowed, 1S enshrined IN Before a thousand peering littlenesses, 

the hearts of millions, as such a_ In that fierce light which beats upon a 

Queen, and such a woman, as never throne.” 

yet filled such a throne. 


Frits Hope. 


STEALING AWAY. 


“HEY are stealing away from us, stealing away, 
Those fond, true loves of ours, 
And naught will be left us at close of day 
But narrow graves ’neath the flowers. 
Slipping away as the years roll on, 
Silently, swiftly, they 
Steal from our side, and at last they’re gone, 
Stealthily slipping away. 


They are stealing away, and we never speak 
One word of comforting love ; 

Mayhap their meadow-land life is bleak 
And clouds hide blue skies above. 

So they quicken their pace as they steal away 
Swiftly before our frown ; 

Can we then brighten that twilight grey 
Ere life’s sinking sun goes down ? 


Listen! take them and hold them tight, 
Theirs is a thorny path ; 
Make their portion of toil more bright 
With a kiss or a happy laugh ; 
Don’t let them go from our side until 
They learn that we hold them dear, 
Or when they slumber in death, all still, 


We may wish we had loved them here. 


A. P. McKishunie. 
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ANOTHER FAST LINE vis NEWFOUNDLAND. 


By the Editor of The Evening Herald, St. John’s, Nfld. 


( UIETLY and persistently, without 

any parade or flourish of trumpets, 
an undertaking is being pushed towards 
completion in Newfoundland that is de- 
stined, perhaps, to create the greatest 
revolution in Trans-Atlantic travel that 
the world has ever seen. 


A railroad is 
being built across this Island from St. 
John’s, the capital, on the eastern coast, 
to Port-Aux-Basques, at the south- 
western point, from which daily con- 
nection will be made by a fast ferry with 
Aspe Bay in Cape Breton, and thence 
to all parts of the United States and 
Canada. This line has been built with 
a direct view to its utilisation as an im- 
portant link in anew chain of fast com- 
munication between America and Eur- 
ope, and the idea upon which it was 
founded is at least twenty-five years 
old. Itis fully that time since Sandford 
Fleming, Esq., now one of Canada’s 
leading scientists, first pointed out the 


vy New- 
foundland, and how a railroad built 
across the Island would shorten the 
time as well as minimize the terrors of 
the ocean passage from New York to 
Liverpool and wee versa. He publish- 
ed a pamphlet on the subject and tried 
to enlist capitalists in the project, but 
it was regarded as chimerical, and only 
within the past five years have steps 
been taken to put his theory into prac- 
tical shape. 


unique advantages enjoyed by 


The then Island Govern- 
ment authorized the construction of a 
line of railway right through the inter- 
ior to the south-western extremity, 
within sixty miles of Cape North, in 
Cape Breton, to which point the Inter- 
colonial Railway will be extended, leav- 
ing these sixty miles of Cabot Strait to 
be bridged by a fast ferry which will 
cover it in four hours. The line is now 
almost completed, and will be finished 
by July, 1897, as only thirty miles re- 
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main to be cut through out of the five 
hundred and twenty-six miles which the 
road will extend. Arrangements will 
then be made to give full effect to the 
principles that influenced its construc- 
tion. 

The traveller who boards the At- 
lantic ‘‘greyhound” at New York 
for the British Isles resigns himself to 
seven days of a sea-trip; for, while the 
record stands at six and one-quarter 
days, the average run is a good deal 
longer. To most people the voyage is 
one of grave discomfort, and will con- 
tinue so until some genius discovers a 
certain specific for sea-sickness ; but 
while the absence of such exists, the 
plaint of suffering humanity as well as 
of progressive commerce is for some 
means to shorten the journey between 
the two points. Such a means New- 
foundland will now supply, providing 
for the landing of passengers and mails 
in New York or Liverpool twenty-nine 
hours quicker than by direct steamer, 
and that, too, with only three days 
ocean passage. 

The accompanying map _ explains 
the leading features in the new con- 
nection, which, it is believed, will 
be the favourite route within the next 
few years. The traveller boards the 
train in New York city, and is whirled 
along through Massachusetts, Maine, 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia to 
Sydney, reached in about thirty hours. 
The fast steam ferry, part of the Colo- 
nial service, then takes him across 
Cabot Strait; and from Port-Aux- 
Basques to St. John’s the railroad 
now nearly completed will convey him 
within twenty-four hours. 

Here he will take an Atlantic liner, 
and as the distance to Queenstown is 
only 1,650 miles, a ‘‘ greyhound”’ like 
the Lucania will make the passage in 
just three days. Allowing sixteen hours 
to reach London, he should find him- 
self landed in the world’s metropolis in 
six days two hours, as against seven 
days seven hours by the steamer pass- 
age from New York. A recent official 
English publication shows that the 
quickest average transit of mails be- 
tween the two cities was 175 hours, so 


that the Newfoundland route would 
give nearly thirty hours to the good. 

It is needless to dilate at length on 
the manifest advantages of the new 
route; the chart shows that there is 
almost an air line between New York 
and Liverpool, passing directly through 
this Island, and the saving of time is 
of course effected by the fact that the 
railway journey to this port is twice as 
speedy as a steamer covering the same 
distance, while to the average traveller 
the great inducement is offered that he 
does not have to face the terrors of 
sea-sickness till he reaches here, and 
then only for three days. 

The equipment of the Newfoundland 
railroad is fully up to the standard of 
the best American lines, the rolling 
stock is the finest, and the passenger 
and sleeping coaches are fitted in the 
most luxurious style. The road is be- 
ing built by a contractor, Mr. R. G. 
Reid, of Montreal, who figured in the 
building of the Canadian Pacific rail- 
way. The line runs through a virgin 
country, a new and beautiful paradise 
for the tourist and traveller. The iso- 
lation of Newfoundland and the mis- 
taken notions which have got abroad 
concerning it have caused it to be re- 
garded as a barren rock, whereas it is 
a country replete with varied natural 
beauties, the scenery being pronounced 
equal to the finest in North America. 
As the traveller passes through he 
finds everywhere objects to charm the 
eye, and the variety is a most agree- 
able contrast to the dreary monotony 
of ocean travel. 

St. John’s is a land-locked harbour, 
with a deep, narrow entrance through 
which the largest ship afloat could 
make her way in safety. It is open all 
the year round, and by making it a 
port of call for Atlantic steamers these 
would escape the fogs which abound 
on the banks farther south, besides 
avoiding the dangers of running down 
and sinking the fishing vessels anchor- 
ed there, which accidents are of very 

frequent occurrence. Port Aux-Basques 
is another splendid harbour, and as the 
western terminus of the road and the 
outlet of all the products of the newly- 
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MAP OF NEW ATLANTIC ROUTE vZa NEWFOUNDLAND. 
New York to Cape Breton by rail; Cape Breton to Newfoundland by boat ; across Newfoundland by rail; St. John’s to Liverpool by 


boat ; estimated saving in time, 29 hours. 
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ST. JOHN'S HARBOUR AT SUNSET. 


developing interior of this colony, it is 
destined to become a port of 
national reputation. 


inter- 


St. John’s is fully equipped for the 
cleaning and repair of ocean liners ; it 
has the largest dry-dock in North 
America, foundries, machine shops, and 
all appliances to cope with any acci- 
dent. With the facilities the proposed 
new route offers and the vigorous con- 
test which a number of influential Eng- 
lishmen and Americans 
the scheme will make 
the Trans-Atlantic traffic, it is certain 
that the advantages of the route will 
be made fully manifest to the travel- 
ling public. 


interested in 


At first sight it appears 
impossible that the relative positions 
of New York and St. John’s should be 
as they appear on the chart; but still 
it is quite correct. It has been drawn 
on scientific principles and follows a 
true meridian line; and the distance 
from St. John’s to England is 1,200 
miles shorter than from New York, 
and it is goo miles shorter from this 
port to points in southern Europe or 
the Newfoundland, 
therefore, appears to have been de- 
signed by nature as the great central 


Mediterranean. 


point for handling the commerce of 


two hemispheres; at present nearly 
every ship that crosses the North At- 


for a share of 


lantic passes within sight of Cape 
Race, and, consequently, within sixty 
miles of St. John’s, which is also the 
haven of safety for those which meet 
accidents or misfortunes during their 
voyages. 

It is by no means improbable that if 
the Island is absorbed into the Cana- 
dian Confederation, St. John’s may be 
the stopping point of the fast Atlantic 
line the establishment of which, be- 
tween England and Canada, is now 
being actively pushed forward by Secre- 
tary Chamberlain. Making this port 
the Western terminus would obviate 
the necessity of navigating the St. 
Lawrence, which is justly regarded as 
the chief objection to the scheme, if 
not absolutely fatal to it, for the river 
abounds in shoals and dangerous pass- 
ages, and for five months of the year 
it is closed altogether, and a_ winter 
port would have to be chosen. St. 
John’s could be made the port all the 
year round, the mails, passengers and 
freight being sent on to destination by 
the railway route above described. 
This would be right in the direct line 
of traffic from the Far West, and such 
trafic would be deflected from New 
York to a very large extent, and carried 
by way of Montreal to this port. 

It is generally conceded by Western 
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papers and writers that the growing 
development of the North-Western 
States necessitates a new and more 
direct line of communication to Europe 
than is furnished by the round- 
about route to New York. The lati- 
tude of such cities as Chicago, St. 


Louis, Detroit, etc., is approximately 
the same as that of St. John’s ; and ex- 
isting railroads from the West, center- 
ing in Montreal and then direct to Nova 
Scotia and across this Island, make a 
difference in favour of this latter route 


JOHN'S 


of 30 to 36 hours over the sea trip from 
New York and the necessarily length- 
train journey to reach there. 
American visitors to this Colony during 
last summer Were soon struck with the 
magnificent prospects which this plan 
offered of minimising the time occupied 


ened 


in crossing the ‘‘herring-pond,” and 
lessening the discomforts which the 
voyage involved. 

The first through trip is expected to 
be made about August next, and will 
consist of the promoters of the scheme, 


BONAVISTA, NEWFOUNDLAND. 
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representatives of — the 
Trans-Atlantic steamship 
lines and American and 
Canadian railways, with 
possibly some officials of 
the British War Depart- 
ment. They will take 
trains to Queenstown, then 
a fast steamer to St. John’s, 
and cover the balance of 
the journey as described, 
the whole run being sche- 
duled and arranged before- 
hand, as to show its 
fullest possibilities. 

The co-operation of the 
British Government will, 
it is hoped, be secured from 
the point of view of making 
it a link in the chain of 
Imperial communication, 


so 


a portion of the military highway be- 
tween the East and the West. England 
has already experimented considerably 
to test the suitability of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway for the transport of 
troops to the Pacific and her East In- 
dian possessions in war time, and has 


APPARATUS FOR SHIPPING ORE, 


BANKER ENTERING 


THE NARROWS, ST. JOHN'S. 

approved of the route as an alternative 
one, in some respects preferable to that 
via Suez, now more generally used. It 
is, therefore, likely that she would en- 
dorse this new line provided by the 
road across Newfoundland, as _ it 
would enable her to place her troops in 
Montreal hours before 
they could get there even 
wa Hatifax. The strate- 
gical value of the line is 
enhanced by the fact that 
immense deposits of coal 
and iron have lately been 
discovered along the rail- 
way track, which will, 
probably, result in some 
one of the numerous fine 
harbours on the south- 
ern or western coast being 
turned into a naval sta- 
tion, to add a new tower 
of strength to Britain’s 
already powerful defences 
in North America. 

The possibilities of the 
new short-line route be- 
tween the two worlds are 
only yet in their infancy ; 
but, even so, it is evident 
that a new and powerful 
competitor will shortly be 
in the field, with a back- 
ing of substantial induce- 
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ments, seeking for a good- 
ly proportion of the im- 
mense passenger traffic 
across the Atlantic, and 
striking a serious blow 
at the seaports which 
now reign supreme. It 
would be a surprising cir- 
cumstance if the sceptre 
should pass from the hand 
of New York into that of 
this little city of St. John’s. 
The summary of the 
stages of the journey is: 


New York to Cape 
Breton. . . . « 20 ‘hrs: 
Cape Breton to 
Newfoundland. 4 ‘ 
Across Newfound- 
ANG. 6. 1S. .gu8 
St. John’s to Liver- 
POO! «5. 
Liverpool to Lon- 
GOs sat ane 
146 hrs. 
or 6 days, 2 hours. 
Present average voyage 
New York to London, 
7 days, 7 hours. 


The conditions under- 
lying the Newfoundland 
route are somewhat sim- 
ilar to those which pre- 
sent themselves to the 
traveller starting from 
London for the East who 
takes the train to London, 
the ferry at Dover, and the 
train again as far as Brindisi, thus 
gaining much time and escaping the 
trials of the sea trip to that point, a 
further argument in favour of our route. 

Mr. Reid, the contractor who built 
the railroad, is now having a fast ferry 
steamer built on the Clyde to ply be- 
tween Port-aux-Basques and Sydney 
until the Intercolonial is extended to 
Aspe Bay. She will be of a special 
construction, to cope with ice in winter, 
and will steam at least 18 knots. Her 
cost will be $260,000.00, and she will 


TOPSAIL 


FALLS, NEAR ST. JOHN'S. 


be fitted up on most approved modern 
lines. Our Government entertain great 
hopes of Newfoundland being able to 
become an important factor in the Fast 
Atlantic Service problem, by securing 
first-class steamers between here and 
Liverpool when the other links in the 
chain of communication are completed. 
The Governor’s speech at the opening 
of the Colonial Legislature, March 
18th, 1897, indicated this and pointed 
out the vast possibilities which the com- 
pletion of this road will create. 


P. T. McGrath. 









































































VIII.—MR. S. R. CROCKETT—IAN MACLAREN. 


\ JHEN I undertook the writing of this 
| series, Mr. S. R. Crockett, except 
for his ‘* Mad Sir Uchtred of the Hills,” 
was unknown to me by actual reading. 
My opinion of that story was not a 
high one. I thought it, and on second 
reading still think it, feebly pretentious. 
But for some reason or another Mr. 
Crockett’s name has been buzzed about 
in such a prodigality of praise that it 
came natural to believe and hope that 
later work from his pen had shown a 
quality which the first little brochure 
had not revealed, and that the world 
had found in him a genuine addition to 
its regiment of literary workmen. The 
curiosity’ with which a section of the 
newspaper press has been inspired as 
to Mr. Crockett’s personal whereabouts, 
as to his comings and goings, his en- 
gagements for the future, and his prices 
‘“per thousand words” would have 
seemed to indicate that in him we had 
discovered a person of considerably 
more than the average height. 

The result of a completer perusal of 
his writings is not merely destructive 
of this hope. Itis positively stunning 
and bewildering. Mr. Crockett is not 
only not a great man, but a rather 
futile very small one. The unblushing 
effrontery of those gentlemen of the 
press who have set /zm on a level with 
Sir Walter is the most mournful and 
most contemptible thing in association 
with the poorer sort of criticism which 
has been encountered of late years. 

It is no part of an honest critic’s 
business to be personally offensive. It 
is no part of his function to find a 
pleasure in giving pain. But it isa 
part of his business, which is not to be 
escaped, to do his fearless best to tell 
the truth, and the truth about Mr. 
Crockett and the press is not to be told 
without giving deep offence to him and 
it. Fortunately, the press is a very 


MY CONTEMPORARIES IN FICTION. 


BY DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
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wide corporation indeed, and if there 
are venal people employed upon it there 
are at least as many scrupulously hon- 
ourable, and if there are stupid people 
who can be carried by a cry there are 
men of all grades of brilliant ability, 
ranging from genius totalent. To put 
the matter in plain English will offend 
neither honesty nor ability, and to give 
offence to venality or incompetence is 
not an act of peculiar daring. 

In plain English, then, it is not a 
matter of opinion as to whether Mr. 
Crockett is worthy of the stilted enco- 
mium which has mopped and mowed 
about him. It is not a matter of opin- 
ion as to whether Mr. Crockett has or 
has not rivalled Sir Walter. It is a 
matter of absolute fact, about which 
no two men who are even moderately 
competent to judge can dispute for a 
second. The newspaper press, or a 
very considerable section of it, has 
conspired to set Mr. Crockett upon an 
eminence which he not merely has not 
merited, but an eminence so removed 
from his fitness for it that he—unfor- 
tunate man that he is—is made ridicu- 
lous by the mere fact of being perched 
there. When Robert Louis Stevenson 
suffered from the hysteria of praise the 
natural feeling was to save an exquisite 
artist from the excusable exaltations 
of enthusiasm. When the genuine art 


and real fun and touching pathos of 


Mr. J. M. Barrie hurried his admirers 
into uncritical ecstacy, one’s only fear 
was lest the popular taste should take 
an undeserved revenge in coldness and 
neglect. To say in the first flush of 
affection and enjoyment that ‘‘ A Win- 
dow in Thrums” is as good as Sir 
Walter, or that ‘‘ The Master of Bal- 
lantrae”’ is better, is not to exercise 
the faculty of a critic; but it is not 
monstrous or absurd. It is the ex- 
pression of a momentary happy ebul- 
lience, a natural ejaculation of grati- 
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tude for a beauti- 
ful gift. Itis only 
when the judg- 
ment comes to 
be persisted in 
that we find any 
element of dang- 
er if it. Has 
only when grave- 
ly and strenuous- 
ly repeated, as 
in Stevenson’s 
case, that it is to 
be resented, and 
then mainly on 
the ground that 
it does harm to 
the object of it. 
But in the case 
now under re- 
view the condi- 
tions are not the 
same. PoorStev- 
enson, whose 
arly death is 
still a poignant 
grief, was indu- 
bitably a man of 
genius. Settle 
the question of 
stature how you 
may, there is no 
denying the spe- 
cies to which 
such a writer be- 
longs. Mr. Bar- 
rie Aas genius 

which is a slight- 
ly different thing 
~and there is no denying his possession 
of rare and charming gifts. But Mr. 
Crockett in the great ranks of letters is 
‘‘as just and mere a serving-man as 
any born of woman,” and there has 
been as much banging of the paragra- 
phicdrum concerning him, and as assur- 


eda proclamation of his mastership, as if 


every high quality of genuis were re- 
cognisable in him at a glance. If I 
knew of any unmistakable and tangible 
reason for all this I would not hesitate 
to name it, but I am not in the secret, 
and I have no right to guess. There 
are some sort of strings somewhere, 
and somebody pulls them. So much is 
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evident on the face of things. Who 
work the contemptible /antoccin7 who 
gesticulate to the Ephesian hubbub of 
‘* greatness,” I neither know nor care, 
but it is simply out of credence that 
their motions are spontaneous. 

Ex pede Herculem. 1 will take a 
solitary story from Mr. Crockett’s 
‘* Stickit Minister.”’ It is called ‘*The 
Courtship of Allan Fairley.”” The tale 
is of a young minister of the peasant 
class, whose parents, through much 
privation, have kept their son at college. 
He is elected toa living in an aristocra- 
tic parish, and takes his old peasant 
mother to keep house for him. Some 
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of his more polished parishioners object 
to the old lady’s presence at the manse, 
and they have the rather astonishing 
cheek to propose that the son shall send 
her away. He refuses, and shows his 
visitors the door These are the bare 
lines of the story so far as we are con- 
cerned with it. 

Think how Dr. MacDonald or J. M. 
Barrie would have handled this! The 
humour of either would have danced 
round the crass obtuseness of the dep- 
utation and the mingled wrath and 
amusement of the minister. The story 
bristles with opportunity for the pre- 
sentation of human contrast. The 
chances are all there, and a story-teller 
of the commonest capacity could not 


have failed to see and to utilize some of 


them. Mr. Crockett misses every con- 
ceivable point of his own tale, and with 
a majestic clumsiness drags in the one 
thing which could possibly make it futile 
and offensive. The minister has nothing 
to fear from his visitors, for it is express- 
ly stated that he has a majority of three 
hundred and sixty-five in his spiritual 
constituency of four hundred and thirty- 
five. But Mr. Crockett’s point is that 
he was a hero for refusing to kick his 
own mother out of doors. He makes 
Mr. Allan Fairley tell his own tale, and 
the end of this portion of it runs thus: 
‘* He got no further ; he wadna hae 
gotten as far if for a moment I had 
jaloosed his drift. I got on my feet. 
I could hardly keep my hands off them, 
minister as I was, but I said: ‘ Gentle- 
men, you are aware of what you ask 
me to do? 
the house the mither that bore me, the 
mither that learnt me ‘* The Lord’s my 
Shepherd,” the mither that wore her 
fingers near the bone that | might gang 
to the college, that selled her bit plen- 
shin’ that my manse micht be furnished ! 
Ye ask me to shew her to the door 
I’LL SHEW YOU TO THE DOOR !’—an’ to 
the door they gaed!”’ ‘* Weel dune! 
That was my ain Allan!” cried I. 
Was there ever a piece of sentiment 
cheaper, falser, more tawdry ? Who 
applauds a man for not turning his old 
mother out of doors at the impertinent 
request of a meddling nobody? Look 


You ask me to turn out of 
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at the stormy small capitals of this oat- 
meal hero, who is supposed to electrify 
us by the mere fact of his not being an 
incredible ass and scoundrel! Does 
any sober person think for a moment 
that a man of genuis could have made 
this revolting blunder? It is beyond 
comparison the densest bit of stupidity 
in dealing with the emotions I have en- 
countered anywhere. Anybody but 
Mr. Crockett would have seen where 
the point of the story lay. It lies in the 
cool impertinence and heartlessness of 
his visitors. To put the emphasis on 
the rejection of their proposal—to make 
a point of ‘tat—is to insult the reader. 
Of course it was rejected. How should 
it possibly, by any stretch of poltroonery 
and baseness, be otherwise ? 

Ex pede Herculem. This bedrum- 
med and betrumpeted man of genius 
cannot read the A Ba 6 of the human 
emotions. ‘‘ Here!” says the subtle 
tempter, ‘I'll give you twopence if 
you'll put your baby on the fire!”” The 
god-like hero thunders: ‘*‘No! He 
is my flesh and blood. 
trust of Heaven. 
helpless. 


He is the sacred 
He is innocent, he is 
PLL SHEW YOU TO THE DOOR!” 
Oh! what emotions stir within the 
heart when a master’s hand wakes a 
chord like this ! 


There is, of course, a certain angry 


pleasure in this necessary work ; but 
it does not endure, and it is followed 
rapidly by a reaction of pain and pity. 
But we have a right to ask 
a right to insist 

utations shall not 
us by any clique. 


we have 
that undeserved rep- 
be manufactured for 
We have a right to 
protest when the offence is open and 
flagrant. Letit be said, if it be not too 
late to say it, that Mr. Crockett, if left 
alone by his indiscreet admirers, or 
only puffed within the limits of the 
reasonable, might have been regarded 
as an honest workman as times go, 
when everybody, more or less, writes 
fiction. If his pages had come before 
me as the work of an unknown man, 
seeking his proper place in the paper 
republic, it is certain that I could have 
found some honest and agreeable 
things to say about him. But, unfor- 
tunately he, more than any other writer 
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of his day, has been signal- 
led out for those uncostly 
extravagances of praise 
which are fast discrediting 
us in our own eyes, and are 
making what should be the 
art of criticism a mockery, 
and something of a shame. 
In what I have written | 
have dealt less with his work 
than with the false estimate 
of it which, for a year or two, 
has been thrust upon the 
public by a certain band of 
writers who are either hope- 
lessly incompetent to assess 
our labours or incurably dis- 
honest. It is very possible, 
indeed, that Mr. Crockett is 
wholly undeserving of cen- 
sure in this regard, that he 
has not in any way asked or 
aided the manutacture of 
this balloon of a reputation 
in which he has floated to 
such heights. Apart from 
the pretentions of his clague, 
there is no earthly reason 
why a critic should hold 
him up to ridicule. It is 
not he who is ridiculous, 
but at its best his posi- 
tion is respectable, and he holds his 
place (like the mob of us who write 
for a living) for the moment only. To 
pretend that he is a man of genius, to 
talk about him in the same breath with 
Sir Walter Scott, to chronicle his com- 
ings and his goings as if he were the 
embodiment of a new revelation, is to 
provoke a natural and just resentment. 
The more plainly that resentment is 
expressed—the more it is seen that a 
false adulation is the seed of an open 


contempt—the less likely writers of 


middling faculty will be to encourage 
a bloated estimate of themselves. 

Mr. lan Maclaren, though he is dis- 
tinctly an imitator, and may be said to 
owe his literary existence to Mr. J. M. 
Barrie, is both artistic and sympathetic. 
His work conveys to the reader the im- 
pression of an encounter with Barrie 


in adream. The keen edges of the 
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(To be continued. ) 
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IAN MACLAREN, 


original are blurred and partly lost, but 
the author of ‘* Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush” has many excellent qualities, 
and if he had had the good fortune or 
the initiative to be first in the field, his 
work would have been almost wholly 
charming. As it is, he still shows much 
faculty of intuition and of heart, and 
his work is all sympathetically honest. 
His emotions are genuine, and this in 
the creation of emotional fiction is the 
Here is an- 
other case where the hysteric overpraise 


first essential to success. 


of the critics has done a capable work- 
man a serious injustice, and but for it 
a candid reviewer could have no temp- 
tation towards blame. His inspiration 
is from the outside, but that is the 
harshest word that can honestly be 
spoken, and in days when literature 
has become a trade such a judgment is 


not severe. 






OF THE FAMOUS CREAM TEAM, 


THE QUEEN’S HORSES AND CARRIAGES. 


With 


'T HE Master of the Horse, and every- 

body and everything in his do- 
mains, will play an important part in 
the imposing ceremonies that are pre- 
sently to celebrate the longest and best 
reign of the most beloved of British 
monarchs. State horses and coaches 
are coming in for, if possible, more 
than their usual share of attention ; 
and the disposal, appearance, and gen- 
eral fitness is a matter of supreme im- 


portance. At the present moment, 


then, a visit to the Royal Mews is of 


much interest, and armed with the 
requisite permission [ enter the gate- 
way adjoining Palace, 
and after a few words with Lieutenant 
Nicholas, the active and courteous 
Superintendent, I am conducted round 
on a tour of inspection. Nearly every- 
body in London knows the entrance, 
but little can be seen from the exterior 
of what lies beyond the Doric arch- 


Buckingham 


Twelve Copyright Photographs. 


way surmounted with its clock tower 
—which clock, by the way, is a genu- 
ine Vulliamy. 

Just now the Courtyard beyond this 
archway has a busy appearance. It is 
of large dimensions, and makes a first 
rate exercise ground for pairs and 
teams. A brakesman is tooling round 
a fine chestnut team of Her Majesty’s, 
and Major-General Sir Henry P. Ewart, 
the Crown Equerry, and a group of 
officials, are interested spectators. 
State coaches are being busily cleaned 
outside the various coach-houses, a 
drum is being vigourously beaten to 
accustom the horses to State proces- 
sions, and to add to the animation, a 
number of the married grooms’ child- 
ren are indulging in various lively 
games ; it is their school holidays, and 
the great Courtyard is their legiti- 
mate playground. To photograph the 
Queen’s team is the first business, and 
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drums 
are beat- 
en_ anew 
aon d 
whips 
cracked, 
te cali 
the pret- 
ty crea- 
tures to 
atten- 
4.08. 
About 
five of 
these 
perfectly 
matched 
teams 
may be 
seen in 
the stalls 
near by. 
Who 


has not 





heard of the Queen’s famous cream 
horses, the like of which are never 
seen ? Nine of these beautiful 
animals — which were originally in- 
troduced from Hanover—are_ kept 





QUEEN'S CHESTNUT TEAM. 







































































here; needless to say these are only 


used on very great occasions—in fact, 
only for Coronations, the opening of 
Parliament by the Sovereign in person, 
etc.; but you i 


STATE COACH OF H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, WITH 
COACHMAN,” MR. 


MILLER. 


THE 


will 


** STATE 


be 


interested in 
knowing 
that they 
will draw 
t h oe 
Queen 
on June 
2 2G. 
- ote 
breed of 
these 
horses is 
main- 
tained in 
theRoyal 
stablesat 
Ham p- 
t oO n 
Court, 
a wid 
should 
accident 
or death 
arise in 
the team 
here, the 
Hamp- 
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flowing 
an 4d 
Wavy, 
while its 
tail ac- 
tually 
sweeps 
Be 
ground. 
If you 
should 
be near 
theMews 
any sum- 
ma <€ £ 
morning 
about six 
o’clock, 
you may 
see the 
entire 
tea m 
driven 
READY FOR THE QUEEN'S DRAWING-ROOM (FOR THE DUKE AND DUCHESS outtothe 
OF YORK.) 


Park for 
exercise 
ton Court supply is drawn upon. Em- by Mr. Miller, the State coachman ; 
ergency, however, is pretty well pro- then they are, of course, minus their 
vided for by the presence of the ninth State trappings, which form no incon- 


animal in 
these 
Mews. 
One of 
them is 
brought 
out for 
me to 
photo- 
graph, 
and cer- 
tainly a 
mo re 
beautiful 
animal 
could not 
be seen. 
Its coat 
has’ the 
appear- 
ance of 
the most 
glossy 
cream 
satin; its 
Ss i | k e - STATE COACH BUILT FOR CORONATION OF GEORGE III, AT A COST OF NEARLY 
mane 1s £8000. LAST USED IN 1861. 





siderable 
part of 
the show 
they 
make 
when 
fully har- 
nessed., 
Thiscon- 
sists of 
gold-col- 
oured 
metal- 
work 
with red 
morocco. 
The en- 
tire outfit 
for each 
horse 
weighs 
over one 
cwt. It 
is the 
most costly set of harness in the 
Mews, and is rarely used—not even 
on Queen’s Drawing-room days. 
The last time I saw it out was on the 
occasion of the wedding of the Duke 
and Duchess of York; then it was on 
different horses. 

Next in interest are the famous black 
Flemish horses, standing each of them 
about eighteen hands high. These 
are only used by the members of the 
Royal Family, sometimes in pairs, 


sometimes in teams ; or on some very 
special occasions six of them will draw 
Her Majesty. If at any time the Queen 
should be driving behind the team of 


cream horses, the coach of the 
personage of importance 
horsed by six blacks. 

I am fortunate in visiting the Mews 
on a Queen’s Drawing-room day, and 
so have the opportunity of seeing the 
start of the State coaches. First in 
importance comes the coach for the 
Princess of Wales ; this is Her Royal 
Highness’s own property, and is a re- 
cent addition. She holds the Drawing- 
room to-day on behalf of the Queen, 
and so Mr. Miller, the State coachman, 
drives her carriage. Itis a fine equip- 
age, painted in chocolate and blue, 


next 
would be 


HER MAJEST Y'S SEMI-STATE COACH, BUILT FOR THE QUEEN AND PRINCE CONSORT 


IN 1845. 


with wheels of red and gold, and 
elaborate gold dressings to the entire 
coach. The hammercloth is of scarlet 
and royal blue, with the Arms in gold 
relief. A large amount of plate-glass 
window will presently give the sight- 
seer a good view of the Royal occu- 
pants. The interior is artistically lined 
in blue figured silk rep, with a drawn 
lining of blue silk to the roof. In the 
centre of the outside top is a large gold 
crown, while smaller ones appear at 
the four corners. The rumble behind 
will to-day accommodate four State 
footmen. 

Next comes the carriage which is to 
fetch the Duke and Duchess of York ; 
this is one of a number technically called 
State coaches, and can be used either 
open or closed. Royal guests are ac- 
commodated with these ; on such occa- 
sions they are harnessed with blacks, 
and postillions are mounted. The 
visit of the German Emperor and Em- 
press to the city, for instance, was 
made in this way. These coaches are 
highly decorated with cords and tassels 
of crimson and gold, and a multiplicity 
of straps. The panels and hammer- 
cloth also are fully emblazoned with 
the Royal Arms in colours. The in- 





. 


teriors are lined with blue watered silk, 
and riding in them must be particularly 
easy, as they are hung on C springs. 
The top of the coach is not so elabor- 
ate as is the one of the Princess of 
Wales, neither is the dress of the coach- 
man; and to-day two footmen only 
will occupy the rumble. 

While I have been inspecting and 
photographing these, stablemen have 
been busy running out the old State 
coach and placing it in position. By 
the side of this the Lord Mayor’s coach 
fades into insignificance. It is of the 
most wonderful and gorgeous construc- 
tion, and was built at a cost of nearly 
seven thousand pounds for the corona- 
tion of George III. It never goes out 
now ; were it to do so it would be sure 
to attract a huge crowd, so elaborate 
and highly ornamented is it in appear- 
ance. It was designed by Sir William 
Chambers, and has some magnificent 
paintings on it by Gpriani. To give 
you an idea of the extreme beauty of 
these paintings, I may tell you that ten 
thousand pounds has been offered for 
the panel of one doorway should the 
coach ever be broken up. It has only 
been seen in public twice during our 
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Queen’s reign—at her Coronation, and 


and again in 1861. The carriage and 
body is composed as follows: Larg 


e 
Tritons support the body by braces 
covered with red morocco leather; the 
two figures in front bearing the driver, 
whose footboard is a large scollop 
shell. The body of the coach itself is 
composed of eight palm trees, which, 
branching out at the top, support the 
roof. The victories of Great Britain 
in war are illustrated in trophies sup- 
ported by lions. On the centre of the 
roof three figures represent the genii 
of England, Scotland and Ireland, who 
support in their hands the Sceptre, 
Sword of State, and Imperial Crown. 
The whole of the paintings are alle- 
gcrical. Taking it entire, the coach is 
so elaborately ornamented with beauti- 
fully gilt carved work of every descrip- 
tion that it is perfectly impossible to 
go into details. The inside is lined 
with rich scarlet embossed velvet, 
laced and embroidered with gold; the 
Imperial Crown, Arms, and various 
Orders being also displayed. The 
harness used in conjunction with this 
coach is made of red morocco leather, 
and decorated with blue ribbons, Royal 
Arms, 
and other 
richly 
gilt orna- 
ments. I 
may say 
that its 
entire 
length — 
without 
horses — 
istwenty- 
four feet, 
with a 
height of 
fourteen 
feet ; the 
total 
weight is 
upwards 
of four 
tons. 
The 
Queen 
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Prince 
Consort 
did not 
much ap- 
prove of 
this gor- 
geous 
but lum- 
bering 
old vehi- 
cle, and 
so when 
they 
went 
over to 
Dublin 
in 1845 
they or- 
deredan- 
ot h er 
one to be 
Bb wut ft 
there. 
THs as 


in much the same style as the coach of 


the Princess of Wales, but the Royal 
Arms here are inlaid and not painted. 
It is, of course, on C springs, and has 
the most finished indiarubber tyres, 
which secure perfection of easy motion. 





THE QUEEN'S ROAD LANDAU (USED TO FETCH HER MAJESTY FROM RAILWAY 
STATIONS, } 





QUEEN S SEMI-DRESS CARRIAGE, BUILT FOR THE PRINCE OF WALES THANKSGIVING, 


Here a little diversion is created 
by the arrival of a horse in his State 
trappings, which is the property of the 
Duke of Portland, the popular Master 
of the Horse. Very elaborate are these 
State trappings of blue and gold, and 
a pretty 
picture 
the crea- 
e Gir ce 
makes 
as he is 
led up 
a on d 
down to 
get him 
d oe i l e 
forbeing 
photo- 
graph- 
ed. Heis 
a spirit- 
ed ani- 
mal, and 
the por- 
trait is 
secured 
not with- 
out diffi- 
eulty. 
Only on 


cat anht ant Ste AC TAIT RIE? 
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QUEEN'S PAIR-HORSE 


very great occasions does he appear 
outside the Mews in full dress, for the 
Master is not often in State attendance 
upon Her Majesty. 

Now the Queen’s semi-dress carriage 
is ready. This is interesting, tor it was 
built for the Thanksgiving Service held 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral on the restora- 
tion to health of the Prince of Wales. 
The Queen used it for the opening of 
the Imperial Institute, and, in fact, has 
often used it for great functions. The 
Prince of Wales went in it to open the 
Tower Bridge and the Royal College 
of Music. The coach is beautifully but 
not gorgeously decorated, the Royal 
Arms appearing in the centre and side 
panels, the wheels and dressings being 
in red and gold. The hammercloth is 
resplendent in gold lace and Arms of 
gold relief. With this postillions are 
always mounted, the rumble being re- 
served for the Queen’s State footman 
and Highland attendant. 

Another carriage, known as the 
Queen’s landau, is always used to fetch 
Her Majesty from the stations or to 
take long drives. It is painted in black, 
picked out with red, lined with blue 
silk rep, and has massive rubber tyres. 
This is generally horsed by four bays. 


_ 


T heen 
comes 
t h oe 
Queen’s 
‘Ww O <- 
horse 
carriage, 
of simi- 
lar but 
lighter 
build. All 
these are 
used by 
the Sov- 
ereign 
only. Of 
course, 
in addi- 
tion to 
the spe- 
cial car- 
riages | 





“ARRIAGE, have 


mention- 
ed, there are a large number used by the 
various members of the Royal Family. 
For instance, when the Princess Chris- 
tian, the Duchess of Albany, or any 
other of the Queen’s family opens a 
bazaar, or attends any one of the many 
charitable institutions under their pat- 
ronage, the horses and carriages are 
supplied from the Royal Mews. Even 
for these ceremonies the formula is 
very careful and exact, the Royal serv- 
ants, generally speaking, driving over 
the ground to be traversed the day be- 
fore, in order to form a correct esti- 
mate of the time taken, and allow of 
the punctual arrival for which the Royal 
Family are distinguished. 

Go when you will to the Mews, there 
is always someone or other to be fetch- 
ed from the stations, or driven out, 
either to the aforesaid functions or to 
dinner or reception. This being the 
case, then, a large number of carriages 
and horses is necessary. To meet the 
Queen at the station quite a procession 
is despatched, generally consisting of 
two four-horse carriages, a number of 
pair-horse carriages for the attendants, 
with a succession of baggage vans in 
addition. You will not be surprised to 
hear, then, that there are upwards ofa 
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hundred and twenty horses in these 
Mews; these are, of course, in addi- 
tion to the animals kept at the other 
Palaces of the Queen. During the 
season there are often from sixty to 
eighty carriages kept in constant use, 
so when one takes into consideration 
the continual cleaning that these must 
be subject to, and the daily feeding, 
grooming, and exercising of the many 
horses, it will be seen that there is 
plenty of work for the large staff of 
grooms and stablemen employed. 

The stables, of course, are not of 
modern construction; but they are 
capacious and splendidly ventilated, 
and it is hardly necessary to say that 
they are kept up to the pitch of cleanly 
perfection. The creams and blacks oc- 
cupy one large stable to themselves, 
over each box appearing the name of 
the animal occupying it. One or two 
of them are remarkably clever in un- 
derstanding what is said to them, and 
it was with supreme delight that the 
State coachman showed me some spe- 
cial tricks of one of the black Flemish 
horses. Many of these animals are 
named after British battles; thus you 
see Tel-el-Kebir, Kassassin, Chitral, 
€ tieyvs 
these 
names 
are 
chosen 
by the 
Grand 
Equerry. 
When 
the Royal 
Family 
are in 
town this 
stable is 
a favour- 
ite after- 
noon re- 





sort of 
the Prin- 
ces and 


Princes- 
ses who 
most of 
t he m 
take very 





re 


great interest in these rare animals, 
and make a practice of feeding them 
with sugar and apples. 

Thereare many other horses—special 
ones, well worthy of note amongst 
those reserved exclusively for riding. 
One is a favourite of the Duke of Con- 
naught, and another was often used by 
the late Prince Henry of Battenberg ; 
those, too, that are ridden by the 
Equerries in Ordinary are fine animals, 
and very pretty they look in their semi- 
military dress ; in fact, there is little to 
distinguish them from the one which is 
ridden by the Master of the Horse him- 
self. Stables and coach-houses go 
right round the quadrangie and take a 
considerable time to view, over these 
being the quarters of the State coach- 
man, married grooms, ete. 

I must not dismiss the animals, how- 
ever, without some mention of the cats, 
for these are a feature at Buckingham 
Palace Mews. There seem to be any 
number of them about the stables, a 
few of them being very fine Persians 
with famous pedigrees. Indeed, to 
some of the men employed, the pedi- 
gree of these cats is of as much import- 
ance as is the pedigree of the horses. 





THE RIDING SCHOOL.! 


nents 
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The Riding School of the Mews is 
situated on the same side of the quad- 
rangle as the coach-houses. It is of 
large dimensions, with its floor, of 
course, thickly covered with tan. Here 
some young animals are being exercis- 
ed; in fact, this is the chief purpose to 
which the place is put now, for actual 
riding lessons are few and far between. 
Nevertheless, most of the Princes re- 
ceived their instructions here in former 
days, and it 
is said that 
Her Majesty 
has often \ 
watched 
from the win- 
dow at the 
tar end her 
children and 
grand - child- 
ren taking 
their riding 
lessons. This 
Rad: ange 
School is the 
oldest por- 
tion of the 
building, and 
really be- 
longed to old 
Buckingham 
House. Dur- 
ing the last 
century it 
was for a 
time turned 
into a men- 


agerie, for 
Queen Char- 
lotte’s __ele- 


phants were 
here exhibit- 
ed to such 
of the public as had the necessary 
tickets of admission. Its ninety feet 
odd of length makes it a fine training 
ground, and leaves plenty of room for 
the bars and hurdles for jumping. Just 
now there are two very fine greys ex- 
ercising here; of these animals the 
Queen is very fond, and nearly always 
uses them at Osborne, where a fine stud 
of them is maintained. For Her Ma- 


jesty’s use at Balmoral special horses 





MR. MILLER, THE ‘‘ STATE COACHMAN,”’ 


are kept there, the many hills requiring 
a really strong breed. 

It may be interesting to state that 
one of the offices connected with the 
Royal Mews is filled by a lady, techni- 
cally known as ‘‘the Queen’s lady 
rider.” It is many years ago, now, 
though, since this lady rider had any 
active duties. A very important per- 
sonage is Her Majesty’s State coach- 
man, also a very imposing one when in 
full dress. 
He is a per- 
fect blaze of 
scarlet and 
gold, and | 
should not 
like to say 
how much 
thecoatalone 
weighs. I felt 
the weight of 
it in my two 
hands, and 
wondered 
how Mr. 
Miller could 
bear it on his 
shoulders in 
a hot sum- 
mer sun, as 
he often has 
to do when 
driving Her 
Majesty of 
State occas- 
ions. Itisno 
light office to 
have the con- 
trol of six or 
eight horses 
and the 
charge of the 


Sovereign of 


Great Britain, especially when one takes 
into consideration the blare of trum- 
pets, the playing of massed military 
bands, ringing of bells, waving of hand- 
kerchiefs and flags, and, above all, the 
shouts of the multitude—all of which 
attend the Queen’s progress, and are 
tended to startle the best-behaved of 
animals. It wants a very cool head, 
and firm, steady hand for the perform- 
ance of such duties. 
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HAIL THE 


The real superintendence of all the 
work carried on here is performed by 
Lieutenant Nicholas—a gentleman who 
formerly held a commission in Her 
Majesty’s army; his onerous duties 
keep him perpetually busy in issuing 
orders and seeing them carried out. 
But the official who is actually respon- 
sible for the proper provision of horses 
and equipages for processions, and all 
other requirements, is Sir Henry P. 
Ewart, the Crown Equerry. Since his 
appointment many reforms have been 
introduced into the Mews. He it is 
who is actually responsible for the 
maintenance of the studs, not only here 
but at Hampton Court; and he also 
directs the yearly sale of animals that 
can be dispensed with. He has a fine 
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residence just inside the gates on the 
left. In comparison to Sir Henry’s 
duties, those of the Duke of Portland, 
the Master of the Horse, are really 
light, his actual attendance being not 
often requisite. The office is really a 
political one, so that he goes out with 
the Government. The salary is good, 
£2,500 per year. 

In the season, visitors to the Mews 
are numerous; for on certain after- 
noons in the week such are admitted by 
ticket and conducted round by grooms. 
One astonishing feature is the immense 
interest displayed by our American 
cousins in Her Majesty’s horses and 
carriages ; thesecome in theirhundreds, 
and their delight at what they see is 
unbounded. 


Mary Spencer Warren. 





HAIL THE QUEEN! 


ROP the axe and leave the plow 
Idle in the mile-long furrow ; 
Thrifty hand and beaded brow 
Take a holiday to-morrow. 


Britons, we 


Celebrate the Jubilee. 


Hail the Queen! and God defend her, 

Save her and sustain the nation, 

Whose allegiance, unconstrained, 

Springs from loyalty unfeigned 

From the honest love we render 
With congratulation. 


Hail the Queen ! 


the mighty Queen, 


Monarch of a mighty people. 


Sixty years of exaltation ! 


! 


Sixty years of approbation 

Since Victoria’s coronation 

Was proclaimed from every steeple ! 
Now with one accord will we 

Keep her Diamond Jubilee 
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Keep it as the Briton should, 

Since she brought us only good ; 

And with many divers tongues, 

Swelling hearts and lusty lungs : 
Hail the Queen. 


Where the beaver builds her dam 
For her village in our waters, 
In the land of lakes and prairies, 
Mines and forests, farms and dairies, 
Here will we, our sons and daughters, 

From the Plains of Abraham 

To Vancouver’s distant isle, 

On each intervening mile, 

Underneath the maple tree, 

Keep successive Jubilee. 


Hail the Queen! and may God bless her, 
Prosper still her glorious reign, 
And defeat her each aggressor 
Should the war-cloud burst again. 
Hail Victoria! Best of Mothers, 
Model Matron, Queenly Queen ! 
Until men shall all be brothers 
May thy flag still here be seen. 
Hail an Empire, firmly founded 
On the base of liberty! 
Which before a world astounded, 
Honours England’s Jubilee. 


As the sun shines round the world 
On the Union Jack unfurled, 
There is law and man is free 
In each British colony. 
Therefore, with festivity, 
Gladness, peace, prosperity, 
Loyal unanimity, 
We, in all sincerity, 
Hail the Diamond Jubilee 
Of our Queen’s majority. 

Welliam T. James. 


THE INVINCIBLE ARMADA. 


Translated from the German of Johann Friedrich 
von Schiller. 


HE comes—she comes, the South’s proud fleet. The deeps 
Beneath her wail. Across the sea 
With clanking chains and a new God she sweeps 
And countless thunders unto .thee. 
Her floating army and her dreadful towers, 
Whose like the ocean ne’er before appalled, 
The Fleet Invincible are called. 








THE INVINCIBLE ARMADA. 


Over the frightened waves she leads her powers 
The terror she awakes 
Makes fit the haughty name she takes. 
His load, with slow majestic strides, 
The trembling Neptune bears upon his breast. 
Fraught with the doom of worlds, she rides ; 
Hither she comes and all the storm-winds rest. 


Arrayed against thee, see her stand, 

O happy island—ruler of the sea! 

Her galleon hordes assembled threaten thee 
Britannia, great-hearted land. 

Woe to thy freeborn people proud, 

She lowers upon thee a storm-pregnant cloud. 


That thou should’st be the first and sovereign nation, 
Who did for thee the priceless jewel gain ? 

Did’st not, from proud king's wrung, thy liberty’s foundation, 
Thy kingdom’s wisest law thyself ordain, 

And the Great Chart thy kings made citizens, and gave 
Kingship to citizens, obtain ? 
Thy proud dominion of the main 

Hast thou not wrested on the ensanguined wave 
From millions in thy sea-fights slain ? 

For it what thankest thou? Blush mankind at the word, 

What else if not thy genius and thy sword ? 


Unhappy thou—behold those sea-born monsters belching 
forth their fires, 
See and forebode thy people’s coming thrall. 
In grief looks on this earthly ball ; 
All treemen’s hearts beat fast in sympathy, 
And all the good, all true souls mourn with thee 
As sharers in thy glory’s fall. 


God, the Almighty, saw them wave 
Proud Leon’s hostile banners—when He looked below, 
And yawning open wide thy certain grave. 
Spake He: ‘‘ Shall these my Albion o’erthrow, 
‘* And extirpate my hero race, 
‘* For man oppressed the last rock hiding-place ; 
‘* Be his defence, when tyrants’ power is near, 
** Annihilated from this hemisphere ? 
‘*Ne’er shall this Paradise, where freedom grew, 
‘* Mankind’s strong refuge, for a spoil be given.”’ 
God the Almighty blew 
And strewed the Armada to the winds of Heaven. 


Adam C. Orr. 
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W E recently addressed a letter to a 

number of leading men asking 
them to tell us what in their opinion 
was the most striking characteristic 


and most beneficent achievement of 


the Queen’s Reign. We think the 
following replies, with the autographs 
reproduced in fac simile, will be of in- 
terest to our readers : 


Canadian Views. 
1.—BY PRINCIPAL GRANT. 
Of Queen's University. 

‘*The most striking characteristic or 
achievement of the Queen’s Reign !”’ 
It is like asking you to name the best 
man, Or woman or book. There are so 
many, and so much depends on the 
point of view. Progress in the educa- 
tion of the people, scientific discoveries, 
commercial freedom, enlargement of 
popular liberties, astonishing national 
development, growth of the empire, all 
these might be noted. Yet her own an- 
swer as to the way in which she would 
wish the Jubilee celebrated seems to 
me to reveal best the secret of her 
great impression on her people and on 
the world. ‘*Do something for hu- 
manity, especially for afflicted human- 
ity,” she said in substance. Her heart 
has always bled for the sick, the be- 
reaved, the wounded. She has always 
known how to say the right word and 
do the right thing at the right moment. 
She is a true woman. Therefore her 
subjects everywhere rise up and call 
her blessed. 
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ITS MOST STRIKING CHARACTERISTIC 
AND MOST BENEFIC ENT ACT. 


a castle 


~ 2.—BY PROF. GOLDWIN SMITH. 

Of the political achievements during 
Her Majesty’s reign the greatest, | 
presume, so far as Canada is con- 
cerned, would be deemed to be Cana- 
dian Confederation. In Great Britain 
there has been a marked progress to- 
wards democracy, each step of which 
would be regarded as a memorable 
achievement by the friends of a demo- 
cratic form of government. There 


have also been great developments of 


the Indian and Colonial empire, the 
comparative importance of which it 
would be difficult to determine. Nor 
would it be easy to choose among the 
innumerable inventions to which the 
last sixty years have given birth for 
the benefit of mankind. Hardly less 
difficult would it be to say which of 
them had its origin in the Queen’s 
dominions. If the first use of anzs- 
thetics can be rightly assigned to Great 
Britain, I should be inclined to give it 
a high place among the scientific glories 
of the reign. 


British Views. 
3.—BY DR. CONAN DOYLE. 

I am often sent conundrums of this 
sort by various magazines, and I never 
remember answering one _ before. 
Since you make a point of it, however, 
I send my opinion for what it is worth 
—which is, that chloroform is the most 
beneficent invention of Her Majesty’s 


A Guan iigke- 
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4.—BY DR. JOSEPH PARKER. 


The grandest and completest illus- 
tration of the divinity of true womanli- 
ness in  wifehood, 
widowhood. 


motherhood and 






—% 


5-—BY MR. JUSTIN McCARTHY, M. P. 


I am narrow-minded enough to have 
no care whatever for military glory, 
and no interest in territorial annexa- 
tion. To my mind the great achieve- 
ments of the Queen’s Reign have been 
the legislation lightening the labour in 
mines, factories and workshops; the 
expansion of the suffrage; the develop- 


ment of science in the directions of 


dulling or lessening pain in surgical 
operations ; the marvellous improve- 
ments in travel and in postal service, 
and the Queen’s own strictly constitu- 


tional aaa 


6.—BY S. BARING GOULD. 


Cot 





Is it not rather remarkable that in 
the Queen’s long Reign we should look 
to the great things done rather by the 
people than by Her Majesty! Henry 
VII. founded Eton College and King’s 
College, Cambridge; Henry VIII. 
founded Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
Edward VI. founded numerous gram- 
mar schools ; Queen Anne surrendered 
the Ecclesiastical Tenths to aid poor 
benefices ; William and Mary gave up 
Greenwich Palace to become a hospital ; 
but the House of Hanover has done 


nothing of benefit to the people of 


England, and the great feature of Her 
Majesty’s Reign is that it has seen the 
people do all that they have needed, 
and have not looked to the Royal Fam- 
ily to do more than sanction their con- 
tributions by giving their names. This 


4 
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a great thing to teach the people 

self-reliance. 
jpvtein Fag 

7-—BY DR. MONRO GIBSON, 
President of the Free Church Council. 

The feature of the Queen’s Reign 
which most impresses me is the rapid 
development of the power of the people, 
accompanied by the remarkable transi- 
tion of public opinion from the sel- 
fishness of individualism to the Chris- 
tian conception of brotherhood and 
mutual responsibility. When asked 
for the ‘‘ most beneficent achievement ” 
my mind turns first to the settlement 
of the Alabama claims by arbitration, 
and the prompt payment of what is 
proved to have been an unreasonably 
large demand—pointing as this does 
to the fact that Britain makes more of 
righteousness and peace than of money 
and pride. 





/ (hen, 


8.—BY THE REV, J. E. C. WELLDON. 


It seems to me that the most strik- 
ingly beneficent result of the Queen’s 
Reign has been the mutual understand- 
ing of the sundered classes of society, 
and especially of the rich and the poor. 
This result has been due to many var- 
ious agencies, but chiefly to the minis- 
tries of religion and philanthropy in the 
great cities. 

In the first year of the Queen’s 
Reign, Lord Beaconsfield made one of 
his characters in Sydz/ say that the 
Queen reigned not over one nation 
but ‘‘two nations, between whom 
there is no intercourse and no sym- 
pathy ; who are as ignorant of each 
other’s habits, thoughts and feelings 
as if they were dwellers in different 
zones, or inhabitants of different plan- 
ets; who are formed by a different 
breeding, are fed by a different food, 
are ordered by different manners, and 














” 
are not governed by the same laws. 
These two nations have, in the sixty 
years of her reign, tended more and 
more to become one. 


LAL Atlin 


9.—BY DR. ALFRED RUSSELL WAL- 
LACE. 

In my opinion the most. striking 
characteristic of the Queen’s Reign is 
the continuous growth of ideas of broad 
humanity and justice, as shown in our 
factory legislation, in checks to injurious 
manufactures, and in the protection 
from cruelty of children and animals. 
Weare also beginning to recognize— 
far too late—that the inferior races 
have a right to justice and fair treat- 
ment as well as ourselves. Though 
these principles are as yet very imper- 
fectly recognized and but partially car- 
ried into action, there seems to be no 
doubt that they have attained to a 
force in public opinion far beyond that 
of any earlier period of our history, and 
they may be thus said to form a most 
gratifying characteristic of the present 
long reign. 

Among the most beneficent achieve- 
ments I would rank: 

(1) Angesthetics and the antiseptic 
treatment of wounds. 

(2) The spread of arbitration in set- 
tling international differences, and our 
reparation of an act of national injus- 
tice by the restoration of the Transvaal 


to the Boers in 1881. 


Med. Je Millie 


———— 
—— 


10.—BY THE REV. NEWMAN HALL, D.D. 


In reply to your inquiry as to what I 

gard as the most striking character- 
istic of the Queen’s Reign, I am re- 
minded of what I once saw when quite 
a youth, acting as reporter on the 
county paper of which my father was 
proprietor. I stood on a small scaf- 
fold outside the great prison at Maid- 
stone with a number of policemen and 
other officials. Thousands of people 
thronged the space in front waiting for 


the appearance of the victim, and 
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eagerly watching the gallows on which 
his corpse would soon be hanging. 
To him the Holy Communion had just 
been administered. Fast pinioned, 
and in a sort of stupor, taking notice 
of nothing and seemingly helpless, he 
was supported by the hangman and 
assistants. A cap was drawn over his 
head, concealing his features. The 
funeral service was read by the sur- 
pliced chaplain—the service appointed 
for the funeral of the dead for the mai 
still alive to hear. In the middle of ; 
sentence, as he stood helpless and 
senseless, the fatal sign was given and 
the body dropped heavily, lifeless, save 
a few brief struggles, and all was over. 
I was horror-struck, and feel so now 
after sixty years. The man was hangec 
for setting on fire a stack of corn at 

time of great agricultural distress. | 
have witnessed sentence of death 
passed not alone on forgers but o1 
those who, often ignorant of what they 
did, were convicted for ‘‘passing” fals« 
coin. Frequently men were hangec 
for stealing a sheep in their hunger, o1 
breaking, entering and robbing houses 
by night. Hanging was considered t 

be a necessary preventive of crime ; 
but the substitution of imprisonment 
has diminished the number of offences. 
Conviction has been more sure, because 


juries often acquitted convicts in ordet 


to avoid the possibility of taking away 
the life of the innocent, for whom re- 
paration would be impossible. Anothe1 
memorable improvement has been i: 
the place where executions take placc 
in the interior of the jail, witnessed 
only by a few, instead of in public, as 
in the open space in front of Newgate, 
where multitudes would spend most o 
the preceding night in buffoonery and 
drinking, waiting to witness th 
strangling of the victim, turning a 
scene so solemn and sad into one ot 
hideous and demoralising revelry. 


NbumntAn. hell 


11.—BY MRS. FENWICK MILLER. 


Nothing is so extraordinary, or, in 
my hope and trust, so certain to prove 
beneficent to the human race as the 
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enfranchisement of women in _ this 
reign. The increased freedom granted 
to them has not been in one or two 
directions, but in all; and only a per- 
son who cares to compare what women 
are doing to-day with the work that 
they performed at the beginning of the 
appreciate the difference 
that has come over our social state, 
and the vast improvement that has 
taken place in the means of well-being 
ind the happiness of our own half of 
the human race, and in our opportuni- 
ties of service and helpfulness to the 
community. 

At the beginning of the reign all 
women but the hard labouring class 


reign can 


were engaged in domestic avocations 
only. 


for their daughters or sisters to work 


It was held derogatory 


sal 


to men 


for money ; and, therefore, thousands 
of women who had powers of mind and 
body for valuable work sat at home 
and consumed their time and abilities 
in frivolity, causing themselves to suf- 
fer trom ‘‘ vapours ”’ and ‘‘ ennui,” and 
eating in unhappy idleness the produce 
toil, the human 


of others’ drones in 


hive. Other thousands of these help- 
had 


in middle 


less women were to be seen who 


been thrown on the world 
age, unable to do anything but teach a 
little or to sew, and they were starving 
on the small wage of these two over- 
crowded and uncongenial employments. 
The influence of women on public -af- 
fairs was non-existent. The fine brains 
amongst them were refused cultivation ; 
no good schools, and, of course, no 
open to them. A 
married woman had no rights of prop- 
erty, or freedom of person, or of guar- 
dianship of her children; and even a 
widow was not the legal guardian of her 


iniversities, were 


own offspring, not even if her husband 
had died intestate, without appointing 
any other guardian. 
the census enumerated only the one 
occupation of 
women. Charitable organizations offic- 
ered and managed by women were 
inknown, and even as missionaries to 
the heathen they were not recognized. 
We are finding out now what fine 
material was wasted under that régime. 


In the year 1831 


domestic service for 
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The change that has taken place is 
marvellous. There are now over three 
hundred occupations followed by wo- 
men. Charities for their own sex and 
for the community as a whole—im- 
proved dwellings, hospitals, reforming 
and helping societies them 
equally with charities for men and boys, 
—clubs, evening classes, Miss West- 
on’s Mission for Sailors, Miss Robin- 
son’s for soldiers, Miss Skinner’s 


occupy 


let- 
ters to policemen, and many others. 
There is an army of trained nurses at 
work in and out of hospitals; and a 
notable phalanx of nearly a thousand 
women working without pay as mem- 
bers of Guardians for the 
care of our pauper children and old 
They vote in and influence all 
Members of 
Parliament, and some thousands give 


Boards of 


people. 
elections but those for 
lhe 
most oppressive laws that confined the 


liberty of 


organized help even in the latter. 


Wives are altered, and wo- 
men, though married, now carry on all 
sorts of trades, because they can own 
property,and can make contracts alone 
like men. Abovevall, their brain ca- 
pacity for the highest studies is so well 
proved that a// the universities of the 
kingdom are now in one way or another 
opened to temale students, who take 
such advantage of this chance of pur- 
suing the studies 
beyond their powers, that 
years have taken the Gold 
Medal of London in medical examina- 
tions ; that at Cambridge there has 
been one lady above the senior wrang- 
been the fifth, and 
another the eighth wrangler; that a 


once thought far 
twice in ten 


women 


ler, another has 


lady has been the senior classic, and 
another has 


class of 


stood 


modern 


alone in the first 
languages at Cam- 
bridge ; and so on at all the seats of 
higher learning. Girls’ High Schools 
cover the land, and the girls pass the 
school examinations provided by Ox- 
ford and Cambridge for both sexes in 
rather larger proportions than the boys. 
But, above all, there is now wide per- 
sonal freedom for women ; they may do 
any work that they believe themselves 
capable of; they may walk alone in 
town and country, and swim, and cycle, 





er 
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and play games of an athletic sort, 
and may travel alone, and may speak 
on platforms and in committees, and 
write at their own discretion on all 
subjects. 

In short, a previously unknown and 
unsuspected force has been set free to 
act ; the results it is already producing 
are remarkable, though it is by no 
means yet fully displayed. But already, 
if we can imagine a sudden return to the 
state of the early part of the reign— 
no wage-earning occupations but do- 
mestic ones, no learning, no works of 
organized charity, no public interests, 
the ‘‘blue-stocking”’ despised, the 
wife (legally always, and sometimes 
actually) a slave, and the daughter 
guarded and suppressed as a perman- 
ent infant until her hair was grey—if 
Wwe can, in short, imagine all the tasks 
in which the woman of to-day is so 
usefully employed dropped, and all the 
avenues in which she is freely and in- 
dependently walking abruptly shut— 
we may, perhaps, realize how great 
and how vast in its action is the force 
of the new and noble free womanliness. 


Sih AniehG ite, 





12,—BY A. E. FLETCHER, 
Late Editor of ‘‘ The Daily Chronicle.” 


{The most remarkable characteristic 
of the Queen’s Reign has been, I think, 
the general acceptance of the theory of 
evolution. To admit this is to imply 
that the greatest man who has arisen 
during the Victorian period is Charles 
Darwin. I believe that future histor- 
ians will be of this opinion. Every 
age in which mankind has marked a 
degree higher on the scale of exist- 
ence has been dominated by some 
great personality, some prophet, poet, 
philosopher, or deliverer, who has 
aroused men to attempt the realization 


of a higher ideal of life and duty. 
The Victorian age has not been want- 
ing in representatives of each of these 
four classes of great men. It has had 
Browning for its poet, Ruskin for its 
prophet, Darwin for its philosopher, 
and Gladstone for its deliverer. The 
greatest of these is Darwin. The influ- 
ence of the other great men of the reign 
has not been so widely felt as that of 
the author of ‘‘ The Origin of Species.” 
Neither Browning nor Ruskin has been 
widely read beyond the confines of the 
English-speaking world, and though 
Mr. Gladstone has commanded the 
sympathy of peoples struggling to be 
free in various parts of the earth, he 
has made some serious blunders which 
have to a great extent counteracted 
the effect of his beneficent policy. 
Darwin, however, has been recognized 
all the world over as the central scien- 
tific figure of the eventful century now 
drawing to its close. His discovery, 
or, rather, explanation of the principles 
of evolution has influenced every de- 
partment of action and of thought, and 
the general effect of his teaching has 
been to enlarge our ideas of God and 
the universe. We have abandoned 
the old doctrine of the verbal inspira- 
tion of the Bible in favour of the doc- 
trine of progressive revelation, and this 
idea of the progressive revelation of 
God is not confined to our interpreta- 
tion of the Bible, but chiefly influences 
also our interpretation of Nature and 
of history. The expansion of the em- 
pire in the form of fresh acquisition of 
territory during the Queen’s Reign, 
and the increase of material wealth by 
the application of machine power to 
production, have been of far less im- 
portance than the expansion of our 
ideas and the widening of our sympa- 
thies which have resulted from the new 
conceptions prompted by the discover- 
ies of Darwin, who must forever take 
rank as one of the greatest rulers in 
the empire of Thought. 
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— DENCES, so far as it is given 

to mortals to understand the 
scheme of things, are entirely insignifi- 
cant. Everything that happens in the 
world must happen in that period of 
time during which the world is habit- 
able. This period being limited, ac- 
cording to geologists, and the sum of 
events large, we bring what we call our 
reason to bear on the historic problem, 
and put aside as superstition any belief 
in an underground relation between 
apparently independent occurrences— 
since our vision perceives more easily 
than the shadow of coming events that 
of those departing. So we substitute 
an abstract rational belief in Coinci- 
dence for the concrete pagan faith in 
Kate—and which is the better guess 
the gods may say. 

Two days of Hilda’s life, only one of 
which was eventful, gave rise to these 
reflections, though not in Hilda’s mind, 
it being imaginative rather than phil- 
osophic, and being, moreover, other- 
wise occupied. 

On the first of the two days, a friend 
who was visiting her, an old school- 
mate, told her solemnly that she (Hilda) 
was engaged, she (the friend) having 
heard it on good authority. 

‘*But you didn’t believe that?” 
Hilda protested. ‘‘You know! should 
have told you if it had been so.” 

‘““Of course I didn’t believe it, but 
I thought I’d tell you, in case it might 
be really so, and you not know it. 
But I told my informant that I thought 
it extremely unlikely.” Here Hilda 
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supplied the name of the informant, 
accurately, adding, 

** She ought to lend her imagination 
to some of our modern novelists—then 
they wouldn’t be so hampered by prob- 
ability. Oh, Mary, did you imagine 
I would get into such mischief as that 
without telling ?” 

‘*No—but I’m going home soon, 
you know, and I thought if I appeared 
sufficiently hurt at your want of confi- 
dence thistime, you’dwrite me a nice, ro- 
mantic ‘dear-Charles-has-made-made- 
me-so-happy’ letter, when it did hap- 
pen. You know I told you promptly 
enough. You'll promise to write, 
then?” 

‘* Oh, by all means—if dear Charles 
will only materialize. But don’t be- 
lieve it till you get such a letter. Be- 
ware of imitations; none genuine with- 
out our trade-mark. Let’s draft the 
letter now, so as to be all ready for 
him.” 

‘*No,” counselled Mary, ‘‘ he might 
feel it in the atmosphere, and it might 
frighten him. Besides, | want your 
letter to be a surprise when | get it. 
Let’s draft the wedding notice in- 
stead.”’ 

‘As if that wouldn’t frighten him 
much more,” Hilda said. But, not 
being concerned for the nerves of the 
mythical Charles, she leaned over 
Mary’s shoulder and assisted in the 
drafting of the notice. 

‘At’ wrote Mary, then paused to 
admire her penmanship. ‘‘ Where shall 
it be, Hilda ?’ 
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‘*QOh, make it a grand affair. St. 
George’s, Hanover Square.”’ 

‘* At St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
Charles’’—Here Hilda interrupted. 

“Do you call ¢hat grand? Lord 
Charles de Bigcashbox—no, Charles, 
fifteenth earl of Bigcashboxtonville.” 
Mary transcribed this, and went on: 

‘*To Hilda—if your name were 
Huldah, with an ‘h’ on its tail, you 
wouldn’t love it so much.” 

‘*Bless your unsuspicious heart, dear, 
my name’s Hildegarde: didn’t you 
know that?” 

‘* No,” Mary answered, regretfully. 
‘“‘If I had known, I would have had 
more fun out of you at school.” 

‘*T was christened Hildegarde,’’ the 
owner of this name explained, ‘‘ but | 
didn’t write it that way till | was as 
tall as it was, when it was stood up on 
end beside me. Now goon. To Hil- 
degarde, eleventh daughter—” 

‘* There’s only six of you, and the 
other five are married, and two of them 
are sons.” 








‘* Being married hasn’t anything to 
do with it. I’m the fourth daughter, 
am I not, if the girls were married four 
times each ?” 

**Oh, possibly.” Mary turned her 
head quickly. ‘‘Is that a visitor?” 
The voice of the imaginative lady who 
had told Mary of her friend’s engage- 
ment came through the half-open door 
leading into the hall, and Hilda put the 
wedding notice out of sight, saying 
briefly : 

‘* Explanations are tiresome, and not 
always convincing.”” Then they spent 
an amiable half-hour in not telling the 
caller anything, on any subject what- 
ever, that she did not already know, 
which shows the curious effect of a 
mind acquisitive of facts upon minds 
that are, under other circumstances, 
open enough. 

When Hilda was preparing for bed 
that night she turned out the contents 
of her pocket and found the draft wed- 
ding notice. Her mind reverted to the 
nonsense of the afternoon, and she 
paid it the tribute of a reminiscent 
chuckle, partly inspired by the thought 
of the keen interest the interrupting 


caller would have taken in the proceed- 
ings, if she had guessed at their nature. 
‘‘That sort of person would make 2 
Machiavelli out of Sister Simplice, | 
believe,” she thought. ‘*‘ My own in- 
terests in my fellowman—or woman— 
being in his character rather than in his 
actions, I insist on standing myself 
upon a pedestal to look down on that 
inquisitive lady. I wonder if Mary is 
asleep? We might finish making fools 
of ourselves by writing the letter—it’s 
a mistake in chronology to write the 
notice first.””. She went into the hall, 
and inspected the outside of Mary’s 
door. No light shone under it, and no 
movement could be heard within. 
‘Asleep, I suppose. Il write the 
letter myself, and show it to her in the 
morning.” 

No one can foretell the future ac- 
curately. Hilda wrote the letter, but 
did not show it to Mary in the morn- 
ing. She left a blank in the place 
where the name of Charles de Bigcash- 
boxtonville might fairly have considered 
itself entitled to stand, perhaps being 
too indolent to write a long name un- 
necessarily, or perhaps amusing her 
own soul with another idea that she 
was not bound to share with Mary. 
Whatever name was visible there to 
her half-conscious imagination, the 
paper was honestly blank in that place 
when she turned out the gas and crept 
into bed—‘‘ perchance to dream.” But 
in the morning, when her glance fell 
upon the letter, there was a name in the 
space she had left blank, written in her 
own hand, apparently, a name_ she 
knew well—no mythical millionaire 
my-lord, but an ordinary ‘‘able male 
white citizen” of her own country. 

‘*What a dreadful thing to do!” 
She sat down to recover her shattered 
wits. ‘*Good heavens, if anyone had 
seen it!” She got her breath back 
after a little time. ‘‘ I suppose, under 
British institutions, one can dream 
what one likes, but really that’s taking 
awful liberties with a free-born sub- 
ject’s rights. I never walked in my 
sleep before. I seem to write about 
as badly asleep as awake, though. 
What a dreadful thing to do!” Hav- 
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ing satisfied her conventional conscience 
by this view of the matter she began 
to see the humour of it, and to wish 
she could share the joke with some 
one. ‘‘ But that’s not possible; fancy 
having a joke all to oneself all one’s 
life!” To make sure of this she struck 
a match and burned the letter carefully 
in a little metal tray on her dressing- 
table. ‘‘ Peace to its ashes,” she said, 
breaking the charred paper into little 
bits with a hair-pin. ‘‘ Now, where’s 
anurn?” A little dark-blue vial that 
might have held smelling salts, if she 
had ever remembered to buy any, of- 
fered itself as a receptacle for burnt 
jokes instead. ‘‘ Shall I label it like 
the raspberry jam down cellar?’’ she 
pondered, ‘‘or like that fellow in 
Browning, ‘Lord Clive’s Fear—Unique,’ 
‘ Hildegarde’s Lunacy — not at all 
unique in degree, but startlingly so in 
kind.’ Oh, Hilda, fair, it’s time you 
had your breakfast and read the morn- 
ing paper, or something approximately 
sane.”’ No editorial sanity could avail 
her now; but how should she know 
this? Light-hearted and unreflective, 
taking with a good grace all the plea- 
sure and the pain of her life, should 
she not accept the great gift or the 
great burden when it came, lightly, 
not thinking of to-morrow; indeed, not 
understanding to-day? So she merely 
thought she had a joke all to herself, 
and Mary’s demurely impersonal con- 
versation at breakfast gave piquancy 
to the amused sense of guilt in the 
background of Hilda’s mind. For 
Mary was serious and proper this 


morning, unmindful, apparently, of 


yesterday’s jest. ‘* She wouldn’t look 
so pious if I told her the sequel,” 
Hilda thought, with a mental sensation 
something between a laugh and a cold 
shower bath at the idea. 

Mary had an engagement that day, 
having been invited to spend it with 
some old friends, an invitation Hilda 
had ingeniously manceuvred herself out 
of, much to Mary’s envy. 

‘*T don’t see how you manage not 
to be asked to go places you don’t 
want to go to, Hilda,” she said, plain- 
tively, lingering: at the door. ‘‘If I 
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had your skill I really believe I should 
be happy.” 

‘*Oh, you’d need my sunny disposi- 
tion, too,” Hilda said cheerfully. ‘‘Now, 
be a good little girl, and don’t spill 
preserves on your pinafore.”’ 

When Mary was gone, Hilda went 
to the dining-room window, which had 
the good luck to look out upon a few 
tall pine trees. ‘It’s blowing what 
they’d call half a gale, | suppose,” she 
thought, sitting down in the window- 
seat. She watched the swaying trees 
and listened to the wind’s voice—she 
could seldom hear sadness in such 
music, and assuredly she heard none 
to-day—as if she were seeing her own 
tumultuous thoughts and hearing their 
unlooked-for music. Half the morn- 
ing went in this occupation, then the 
servant brought her a message. 

‘* Miss Jefferson wishes to see you, 
Miss.” Hilda turned with a start. 

‘*Whom did you say, Ellen ?” 

‘* Miss Jefferson.” 

‘*Oh, I'll come at once.’’ And she 
crossed the hall, with a brow of calm 
innocence, to meet the sister of the 
man whose name, burnt to safe ashes, 
was among her trinkets upstairs. And 
she told this sister that it was good of 
her to come, because Mary had gone 
out, and she was practically alone. 
And the sister was sorry she couldn't 
stay, and sorry Mary wasn’t in, be- 
cause Dick wanted them to go to the 
hockey match that afternoon, but she 
could come, couldn’t she, though Mary 
couldn’t ? 

‘* We ought to have given you more 
warning, but Dick didn’t know till the 
last minute that he could get away for 
the afternoon,—he just telephoned half 
an hour ago.” 

**Oh, I'll be delighted to come,” 
Hilda said, never having been able to 
understand why boys shouldn’t dis- 
figure each other and call it a game, if 
they so desired. 

When Miss Jefferson left, Hilda’s 
mind had turned from wind-swayed 
trees and the wilfully-vague brightness 
of her earlier mood. It was all very 
well to imagine or dream things, and 
to let her mind break into a ripple of 
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see that which inter- 
prets the mirror’s 
picture. Our slight 
and inaccurate 
knowledge of our- 
selves is so much 
more _ illuminative 
than ourneighbour’s 
ignorance that we 
see, and are justified 
in seeing, beauty 
and dignity, where 
they see only in- 
judiciously - selected 
features and no ex- 
pression to speak of. 
Hilda’s face needed 
neither faith nor in- 
ner knowledge to 
make it charming, 
and as she tilted the 


** You'll promise to write, then?” p- 145 mirror back to take 


laughter behind the quiet face she 
showed Mary or Miss Jefferson, but 
this Dick whom she would sit beside 
all the afternoon was—very different 
from Mary or Miss Jefferson; he was 
aman. Hilda was not afraid of them 
usually, but she felt a little guilty, for 
Dick, besides being ‘‘ different,” had 
been very nice to her—but no nicer, 
she chose to think, than he had been 
to other girls. No, she was sure he 
hadn’t been any nicer than to others. 
As she went slowly upstairs to change 
her dress, she knew there would be no 
laughter behind her quietness that af- 
ternoon. 

She looked frequently at her reflection 
tion in the mirror while she dressed. No 
philosopher, I think, has ever explained 
adequately the pleasure we take in con- 
templating the reproduction of our- 
selves in a mirror or a photograph. It 
has been said that there is something 
attractive in every face, but this, sure- 
ly, isa matter of faith, not knowledge. 
The small truth that is responsible for 
this large belief may explain our inter- 
est in our own faces. From the point 
of view of an outsider, whose eye is 
unhelped by faith, they are unattrac- 
tive enough, possibly ; but we, seeing 
from within as well as from without, 


a final view of her- 
self and her clothes, she was vaguely 
conscious of this, though it was to her 
toilet she gave her chief attention. 

‘“Odd, the philosophy of dress,” 
she thought. ‘‘ Carlyle didn’t explain, 
I believe, why, when we go to, see 
things, we get ourselves up as if we 
were the thing to be seen. Now you,” 
addressing the tilted glass ‘‘ have put 
on most becoming garments, includ- 
ing a poem of a hat, and who’s going 
to look at you 2 Youre nota hockey- 
match.” 

Just about this time Dick, contem- 
plating another image in another mir- 
ror, was saying thoughtfully: ‘1 
wonder if that tie’s all right? Girls 
know about these things. Edith, | 
say, Edith!” His sister came, but- 
toning her second glove. ‘‘ Is this tie 
all right?” 

‘*Turn round to the light, so I can 
see. Yes, it looks very nice. And 
that’s a becoming suit you have on. 
But whence this sudden solicitude 
about these frivolities ; are you on the 
war-path ?” 

‘*How does a fellow please you, | 
wonder? You have told me often 
enough that a drain-digger would be 
ashamed to wear my clothes, and now 
when I get myself up gorgeously you 
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want to know why.” Edith assured 
him that she was well satisfied with 
this style of dress, and refrained from 
expressing any doubt as to its being 
the result of sisterly advice. 

1 forget who won that hockey-match, 
but I know when they came out of the 
rink Edith turned the fading day 
bleak by saying : 

‘“Did you get those pretty new 
clothes because you’re going away, 
Dick?” 

**Oh, come now, that’s too bad,” 
Dick protested. ‘‘ You'll make Hilda 
think I usually dress like a guy.” 

** Oh, not at all,” Hilda said, absent- 
ly, ‘‘I didn’t know you were going 
away.” <A slight rising inflection 
made this a question, and Dick an- 
swered : 

‘* Yes—Oh, I'll only be gone a month 
or so; but it is such an event in our 
stay-at-home family that Edith thinks 
everybody is interested.” 

‘* Perhaps Edith is mistaken in that 
less often than you think,” Hilda said, 
civilly ; ‘‘ certainly not this time. What 


a dismal sky!” she added as they 
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turned westward, and the place where 
the sun should have been setting show- 
ed only gloomy clouds. 

‘‘That’s not fair,” Edith said. 
‘“Where’s the sunset we’re entitled 
to?” 

‘* Perhaps they fired it off when we 
were inside,” suggested Dick. 

‘* They didn’t have any,” Hilda ex- 
plained. ‘‘I know as well as if I’d 
seen it. It was just all grey and then 
somebody tore a hole in one of the 
clouds, anda little, niggardly scrap of 
silver showed itself, and then the clouds 
closed over the rent again, and it just 
stayed grey.” 

‘* And there won’t be any more sun 
till to-morrow morning, and we won’t 
be up toseeit,” grieved Edith. ‘‘ Let’s 
go home and light the gas.” 

At Hilda’s gate, when they said 
good night, Dick wondered why he 
hadn’t invented a way back that would 
have brought them to his home first, 
so that he might have left Edith be- 
hind—but, anyhow, Hilda seemed more 
interested in the most ordinary sky he 
had ever seen thanin him. On her 
side, Hilda went into the house telling 
herself that if Dick had been a little 
clumsier he would have said he didn’t 
care whether she was interested in his 
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going away or not. It was just the 
top of Hilda’s mind that offered this 
peculiar interpretation of Dick’s words, 
the bottom of it knew better, but Hilda 
was not listening attentively enough 
to hear the lower voice. 

On the table in the hall lay a letter, 
addressed to Mary. ‘‘ From her hus- 
band,” Hilda said, glancing at it as 
she passed. The imaginative faculty, 
that gets its owner into trouble fre- 
quently, may yet help him sometimes 
to an unexpectedly clear view of things 
he knows nothing of, and Hilda went 
into the yet unlighted dining-room and 
dropped down among the cushions on 
the sofa, wondering why other people, 
outsiders, could make it somuch harder. 
There was the window yonder from 
which she had watched the pine-trees 
that morning—she hid her eyes in the 
curve of her arm to shut it out. She 
heard the hall door open, and Mary’s 
step inthe hall. It paused at the table 
—paused a long while. ‘‘ She is read- 
ing his letter, before stopping to take 
her things off.” Loneliness cannot be 
called a negative quality, yet its poig- 
nancy depends somewhat on outsiders’ 
relations with each other. Hilda un- 
covered her eyes to look about the 
darkening room. ‘‘ Suppose—on this 
chair beside the sofa here”—the im- 
agined figure came vividly enough at 
her call, and her fancy stopped its work 
a moment, then ‘‘ Take what you will 
certainly pay for, Hilda,” she advised 
herself, ‘‘ whom can you hurt but your- 
self?’’ She dropped her head upon 
her arm again, and let the picture 
paint itself upon the darkness. 

A few minutes later Mary came into 
the room, and Hilda sat up suddenly, 
looking at the empty chair. Mary sat 
down in it. 

‘*You here, in the big dark?” she ask- 
ed. ‘I’ve just got a letter from home.” 

‘“ Yes, I saw it as I came in.” Pos- 
sibly Mary thought the world owed her 
some recreation after her day’s visit, 
for, instead of telling her home news, 
she went on: 

‘* But there’s one letter I didn’t get 
—the one you wrote me last night. 
What did you do with it ?” 
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‘*Burnt it,” Hilda answered quickly, 
before her voice had time to desert 
her. 

‘Oh! Do you call that playing 
fair?’ Hilda’s mind had reached the 
chronological question by this time. 

‘*How—and when—did you see it, 
Mary ?” she asked innocently. 

‘*Oh, in the middle of the black 
night. I waked up out of a bad dream 
and spooked into your room to wake 
you and worry you about it, and get 
back to daylight level again, when | 
happened on the letter, and it did just 
as well.” Hilda’s wits were seeking a 
way to find out the order of last night’s 
events, and she did not speak imme- 
diately. 

‘Surely you’re not annoyed ?’ 
Mary asked. ‘‘Of course I thought 
you meant to show it to me ?’”’ Hilda’s 
tightened muscles relaxed ; she would 
not be credited with an intention to 
show that letter if Mary had seen it 
after the name was filled in. 

‘“No—oh, no! Why should I be 
annoyed? Of course I meant to show 
it to you.” 

‘*Then why did you burn it?’ 
Mary seemed to expect no answer, for 
she went on immediately. ‘‘ You kept 
so still I was afraid you weren’t pleased 
—but I knew nobody would see it but 
you, and I couldn’t resist when I saw 
that nice blank space. And didn’t I 
imitate your handwriting to perfec- 
tion?” 

‘*To perfection,”’ Hilda echoed, with 
a shaky laugh. 

** And this morning you looked as if 
you had never heard of—dear Charles,” 
Mary went on, aggrievedly: ‘* You 
just beamed on the Universe and ap- 
peared to be thinking of something else 
entirely, something awfully nice. It 
occurred to me that that might be one 
of your ways of getting mad, but I 
thought I knew them all by this time, 
and, besides, it didn’t look likely. You 
shouldn’t play new tricks on old friends 
—when I expected you to wax elo- 
quent after breakfast and tell me, to 
the last notch of expressiveness, what 
sort of horrid thing I was. Do you 
think you’ve be. 1 playing fair? When 
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I thought I had played such a lovely 
trick on you? 

** You did,” Hilda uttered. ‘‘Oh!” 
it was almost a little scream, ‘‘ there’s 
the door-bell.”’ 

‘*What have you done with your 
nerves?” Mary asked, gathering up 
her belongings. ‘‘I’ll take my things 
upstairs, and be down again present- 
ly.” 

From the first landing she heard 
Dick Jefferson’s voice, and then the 
servant’s in answer. 

‘*] think Miss Hilda’s in the dining- 
room, sir; wait a moment, till I light 
the gas.” 

It was some little time before Mary 
came down—perhaps she waited to 
read her letter again. When she 
reached the stairway, Dick, leaning 
forward out of the chair by the sofa, 
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was saying—(if she could have heard 
him she would have gone back into her 
room for a while)— 

‘*But it never seemed possible till 
to-day, and then when Edith said I was 
going away, youfroze up again.” (‘‘1 
didn’t; I just abused the sky.’’) ‘‘ Oh, 
was it the sky you didn’t like? I wen- 
dered. Hilda, I had waited so long.”’ 
(** 1 didn’t know.”) ‘‘ No, of course, 
how should you? Then when Edith 
said I was going away, things seemed 
just as they had always been, but it 
had \ooked possible for a little while, 
and | didn’t want to go away without 
knowing, so I took Edith home and 
came back—and you looked as if you 
expected me. Oh, Hilda!” But just 
then they heard Mary crossing the hall, 
and Dick moved his chair back at least 
three inches. 


Katharine L. Johnston. 





MAY—J UNE. 


Le rot est mort, farewell sweet May, 


Blest month of southwest winds a-blowing 


D>? 


Of yellow buttercups at play, 
And amaryllis growing. 


But vive le rot, June, fair and free ! 


With rose-buds all thy path adorning ; 
Sweet May did give my love to me, 
Thou see’st my wedding morning ! 


-.* 


LeRoy Boughner. 




















= respect for herself, in respect for 

the Empire of which she forms a 
part, in respect for honour and virtue, 
in respect for the righteousness which 
exalteth a nation, Canada stands an 
easy first among the colonies of Great 
Britain. Blessed with a climate which 
conduces to vigourous mental and phy- 
sical manhood, with a natural wealth 
unequalled by what has been given 
to any other country on the globe, and 
with a vast extent of territory which 


may yet hold a hundred millions of 


people, she possesses prospects which 
most of the nations of the earth might 
envy, and not prospects only—for the 
record of her progress during the pres- 
ent century, and especially during the 
Victorian Era, shows that her wealth 
has increased a hundredfold. New 
provinces have been built where, in 
1837, there were only trees and wild 
animals and the unprogressive red- 
man. Towns and cities have sprung 
up all over the best portion of this 
British part of North America. Many 
miles of canals, thousands of miles 


of railways, and tens of thousands of 


miles of good waggon roads, have been 
built, and the land is full of the hum of 
commerce. Ships have been built and 
rebuilt, and Canada’s commercial navy 
ranks fifth in the vessel tonnage of the 
world. Where in 1831 there were 
a million of people, there are now over 
five million. In 1837 her total trade 
was less than thirty million per year; 
now it is over two hundred million. 
In 1837 there were fifteen miles of rail- 
road, and now there are over fifteen 
thousand, with yearly earnings of about 
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fifty million of dollars. In 1837 Brit- 
ish North America consisted of a half- 
dozen isolated colonies with no con- 
nection or sympathy. Now all these, 
with several new and important com- 
munities (but excepting Newfoundland) 
are numbered under one government, 
with a growing unity of sympathy, aim 
and national feeling, and blessed with 
a system of government—federal, pro- 
vincial and municipal—which is un- 
equalled anywhere. 

I.—FREEDOM OF GOVERNMENT. 

Those were black days in the Cana- 
das and the other North American 
colonies when William IV. of Great 
Britain and Ireland was succeeded by 
his niece, Alexandrina Victoria Guelph. 
On the roth June, 1837, the day before 
her succession to the throne, Sir Francis 
Head met the Upper Canada Parliament 
in a special session, which lasted about 
three weeks and was called to relieve 
the banks from certain penalties which a 
severe.commercial depression threaten- 
ed to impose upon them. Specie pay- 
ments had been suspended, business 
was paralyzed, and the banks of 
Lower Canada, Newfoundland and 
Nova Scotia had found it necessary to 
repudiate their liabilities. But the 
banks of Upper Canada pursued a 
more honest course and finally liquid- 
ated all claims against them. The 
main cause of the depression was a 
lack of confidence engendered by a 
severe commercial crisis in the United 
States. 

But commercial troubles were not 
the only shadow on the lives of those 
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who resided in the colonies that now 
make up the Dominion of Canada. 
Upper Canada, Lower Canada, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island were separately gov- 
erned by the Colonial Office. Each 
had its own Governor, its own Execu- 
tive, its own law-making body and its 
own troubles. Yet these troubles were 
very much the same in each district. 
The people in each had certain ideas 
of government gained while living in 
England or in the United States, or 
imbibed in some other way, and when 
they attempted to crystalize these ideas 
in legislation they found themselves 
baulked by the Colonial Office and the 
Governors sent out from time to 
time. 

In 1836, a general election had taken 
place in Upper Canada and the re- 
formers had been beaten by open 
bribery and by the influence of the 
Governor, Sir Francis Head. The re- 
form leaders, who desired to see re- 
sponsible government, along the lines 
of Cabinet responsibility as it had been 
worked out in Great Britain, who de- 
sired the Provincial Legislative Assem- 
bly to control all the revenues and 
patronage of the province, these men 
grew bitter and reckless. The result 
was an unsuccessful rebellion. 

In Lower Canada there was an equal- 
ly arrogant governing class, and the 
gulf between the Executive and the 
people was broader because of a dif- 
ference in race, in language and in re- 
ligion. The Assembly of that province 
fought long and assiduously for the 
same reforms as did the Assembly in 
Upper Canada; but the fight was more 
bitter, more acrimonious, and the open 
rebellion in 1838 more widespread and 
more disastrous. 

In the three Maritime colonies the 
same constitutional troubles were pre- 
sent. The people were not satisfied 
with the way in which the revenues 
were distributed, nor with their share 
in the governing of their respective 
colonies. But in these there was less 
republicanism than in Upper Canada, 
and less race hatred than in Lower 
Canada; consequently, there was no 
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open rebellion. The British connection 
was more highly valued, and even the 
most extreme reformers declined to 
jeopardize that for the sake of more 
speedy reforms. 

In 1838 Lord Durham was sent out 
by the Home Government for the pur- 
pose of adjusting the affairs of the 
provinces. He reached Quebec to- 
wards the close of May, and at once 
assumed the duties of Governor-Gen- 
eral of British North America. When, 
in July, 1840, this nobleman lay dying 
at Cowes, he said, ‘‘1 would fain hope 
I have not lived altogether in vain. 
Whatever the Tories may say, the 
Canadians will one day do justice to 
my memory.” And his prophecy has 
come true. Lord Durham in his now 
famous report advocated a union of 
the two Canadas, a granting of re- 
sponsible government to each of the 
colonies, and the placing of the con- 
trol of the patronage in the hands of 
the people’s representatives. These 
reforms were approved by Lord John 
Russell and by the British Govern- 
ment. In 1840 there was passed the 
Act of Union, giving Upper and Lower 
Canada a common government, and 
the first parliament of the Province of 
Canada met in 1841. Lord Sydenham 
accepted the principle, that he must 
allow party government and party con- 
trol of his Executive Council, as set 
forth in Mr. Harrison’s successful 
amendment to Mr. Baldwin’s 
tion in that first parliament. Lord 
Sydenham’s successors, Sir Charles 
Bagot and Sir Charles Metcalfe, did 
not always fully accept the principle, 
and Metcalfe especially refused to dis- 
tribute the patronage according to the 
wishes of the Assembly. Lord Elgin 
arrived in 1847, and since then the 
people of Canada (Ontario and Quebec) 
have been allowed to do as they wish- 
ed in all matters where Imperial in- 
terests are not at stake. They have 
had home rule since 1847. 

In 1848, under Sir John Harvey, 
Nova Scotia also obtained the long- 
desired boon of responsible govern- 
ment. In 1837 the Assembly of New 
Brunswick secured control of the rev- 
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enue and, in 1848, finally obtained full 
responsible government. 

Since 1848, Canadians being left to 
govern themselves, have learned to 
exercise their powers in a conserva- 
tive and careful manner. Canadian 
politicians and statesmen have exhibit- 
ed those qualities of carefulness, fore- 
sight, broadmindedness and astuteness 
which have been for the public advan- 
tage and for the best interests of Bri- 
tain’s possessions in North America. 
The Government of Queen Victoria gave 
up much to these colonies, but has 
received in return a gratitude, a love 
and an allegiance which have strength- 
ened the Empire and added lustre to 
its glory. Britain’s beloved Queen 
has no more loyal subjects than the 
five million inhabitants of the.Domin- 
ion of Canada. 


11.—THE CONFEDERATION OF THE 
PROVINCES. 


On the roth day of October, 1864, 
there met in the Conference Chamber 
of the Parliament House at Quebec, 
some thirty-four of the leading men 
irom each of the British colonies and 
North America, to confer and to agree 
upon a union to include all these col- 
onies. It was moved by the Hon. John 
\. Macdonald, and seconded by the 
Hon. Samuel L. Tilley : 

That the best interests and present and 
ire prosperity of British North America 
be promoted by a Federal Union, under 
the Crown of Great Britain, provided such 
union can be effected on principles just to the 








several provinces. 


On the following day this motion 
was unanimously carried. It was then 
moved by the Hon. George Brown, 
ind seconded by Adams G. Archibald, 
is follows: 

That in the Federation of the British North 
American Provinces, the system of govern- 
ment best adapted under existing circum- 


stances to protect the diversified interests of 


the several provinces and secure efficiency, 


harmony and permanency in the working of 
; eT 8" Ge . 2 

the Union, would be a General Government, 
charged with matters of common interest to 
the whole country; and Local Governments 
for each of the Canadas and for the Maritime 
Provinces, charged with the control of local 


natters in their respective sections, provision 


. 
being made for the admission into the Union 
on equitable terms of the North-West Terri- 
tory, British Columbia and Vancouver. 


And on the following day this motion 
was carried unanimously. On _ these 
principles a draft Bill was drawn up. 

On the 4th of December, 1866, a 
further conference was held at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel, London, 
Eng., and a Bill was finally agreed 
upon. This was introduced early in 
1867 into the Imperial Parliament and 
received the Royal assent on the 29th 
of March. By proclamation, the four 
colonies, Upper Canada, Lower Ca- 
nada, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
were united on July rst, 1867, under 
the British North America Act. New- 
foundland and Prince Edward Island 
were represented in the Conference of 
1864, but the people of both islands 
declined to assent to the proposal, and 
neither was represented in the Confer- 
ence of 1866. Newfoundland is still 
out of Confederation, but Prince Ed- 
ward Island entered on the rst of July, 
1873. In 1869, the North-West Ter- 
ritories were added to the new Domin- 
ion of Canada, and in 1870 the Prov- 
ince of Manitoba was created. In 
1871 British Columbia became a part 
of this great Confederation. 

Thus was the: first colonial federa- 
tion, under Queen Victoria, carried to 
a successful issue, and the results of 
that Union have been pleasing to all 
concerned. Canada’s affection for the 
British Crown is greater than the com- 
bined affection of a half-dozen strug- 
gling colonies; and, asa unit, Canada’s 
importance as a part of the Empire is 
much greater than if the same terri- 
tory were represented by a half-dozen 
weak governing bodies. It has, how- 
ever, taken thirty years for that Con- 
federation to fully assert itself, to over- 
ride the sectional prejudices which had 
previously existed, and to weld into 
harmony the widely-varied aims and 
interests of several small provinces. 
The old dividing lines have been pretty 
well effaced, and racial, religious and 
other disturbing prejudices are almost 
lost in the new Canadianism which has 
arisen. 
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The greatest work in British North 
America during the Victorian era has 
been the creating of this new and broad 
national feeling, and as no such work 
has been accomplished in any other 
group of the British colonies, Canada 
has the right to claim that, among her 
peers, she has accomplished most in 
this great era which is marked out by 
the rule of the world’s most illustrious 
Sovereign. 


Il. FREEDOM OF TRADE. 


In the Act of Union of 1840 it was 
enacted that nothing in that Act should 
prevent the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom from establishing regulations 
or prohibitions regarding trade, or for 
the imposing, levying or collecting 
duties for the ‘regulation of navigation 
yr for the regulation of the commerce 
of the Province of Canada, provided 
ilways that the net produce of all 
duties so imposed should be applied 
to and for the said Province of Canada. 
[t will thus be seen that the trade of 
the Province was not wholly within 
local control, and that Great Brit- 
iin still directed Canada’s external 
trade policy. A great many conces- 
sions concerning revenues and dis- 
bursements were made by the same 
\ct, but it was not until 1847 that the 
colonies in North America received 
full. control. of their customs. tariffs. 
In that year the navigation laws were 
repealed by the Imperial Parliament, 
and from that time forward the home 
iuthorities would not interfere with a 
colonial trade policy, no matter how 
much it might be regretted. These 
concessions were due in part to the 
‘Free Trade Policy ’’ which was then 
so prominent in the British Govern- 
mental policy, and in part to the policy 
of allowing the colonies almost entire 
independence in all matters which re- 
lated to their domestic welfare. 


The indirect result of this change of 


trade policy was the Reciprocity Treaty 
of 1854 between the United States and 
Canada, or rather Great Britain for 
Canada. This treaty gave fishermen 
of the United States the right to take 
fish of every kind, except shell fish, on 
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the sea-coasts and shores, and in the 
bays, harbours and creeks of the Brit- 
ish Provinces, without being restricted 
to any distance from the shore. The 
salmon and shad fisheries were not to 
be included. British fishermen were 
to have similar rights on the eastern 
coasts of the United States north of 
the 36th parallel. Certain commodi- 
ties such as grain, flour, and bread- 
stuffs of all kinds, animals, meats, 
poultry, fish, lumber, hides, ores of 
metals, rice, hemp and manufactured 
tobacco, were to be admitted free into 
each country. The St. Lawrence and 
the Canadian canals were to be as free 
to the United States people as to Brit- 
ish subjects. It remained in force for 
eleven years and was mutually benefi- 
cial, although the United States Gov- 
ernment put an end to it by giving the 
arranged year’s notice. The inter- 
change of commodities in the previous 
eight years averaged $14,230,763; 
while in the first year under the treaty 


it rose to $33,492,754, and to $50,- 


339,770 in the third year. 

Since this change in Imperial Policy, 
mentioned above, Canada has arranged 
its own tariff. Uptothe 7th of August, 
1555, the duties were not exceedingly 
high. The highest ad valorem duty was 
20 per cent., and this was only on leather 
and rubber manufactures. The average 
of the charges on dutiable goods was 
less than io per cent., and there was a 
large free list. After 7th of August, 
1858, there was an increased rate, the 
ratio of duties collected to total im- 
Manufactures of 


ue 
por heinew 11. 
ports eing 11.0. 


leather paid 25 per cent.; a long list, 
including cashmeres, silks, straw goods, 
rubber goods, jewelry, hats, caps and 
bonnets, guns, patent medicines, tools, 
woollen eoods, etc., were taxed 20 per 
cent., and a specific duty was imposed 
on coffee, spirits, ale, wine, sugar, tea, 
tobacco, etc. In 1878 a higher rate 
of duties was imposed under what is 
known as the ‘‘ National Policy.” The 
rate on dutiable goods varied from 
20 to 50 per cent., av eraging about 31 
per cent. The total duties collected 
amounted, however, to but 16 per cent. 
on the total imports. The total im- 
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‘ports in 1895 were $110,781,682, of 
which $42,140,475 were free. On 
these the duty collected amounted to 
$17,887,269 or 16.1 per cent. on the 
total imports. In other words, the 
duties in 1859 were to the duties of A reciprocity 
1895 as 11.6 is to 16.1. came into force on th 

The present year has been marked 1895. Several atte 
by a new tariff policy, the effect of made since 1865 to 
which it is too early to estimate. The _ reciprocity 
features of it are a change from specific 
to ad valorem duties, a reduction of the 
customs collected on raw materials, an 
increase in the excise duties, and a re- 


treaty with the 
States, but without success. 


IV.—EXPANSION 


present government would seem to be 
to promote trade within the Empire, 
and to leave Canadian manufacturing 
industries to work out their progress 
under a moderate protective tariff. 

treaty 


with France 
e 14th of October, 
mpts have been 
negotiate a new 
United 


OF TRADE. 







duction of 12} per cent. on imports 


from Great Britain. The policy of the 


The accompanying tables show the 
expansion of the imports and exports 
since 1837. The total trade in 1837 
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| 
1837 1857 7 1868 1878 

| 

| 
Produce of Mine... .... Fire < $ 1,000,000] $ 286, 469] $ 1,276,729) $ 2,762,762 
* Fisheries 4+400,000 540,113] 34357510 6,853,975 
CI soos acs hay 5 Xs 5s ‘ 6,000,000! 11,730,387 5,470,042 5:912,139 
Animals and their Products. sige oe | 2,107,240} 6,893, 167 14,019,857 
Agricultural Products................. 500.000 8,882,825} 12,871,055| 18,008,754 
Manufactures ....... .. Pessiaaees els 398,821) 15,675,274] 17,780,776 
Miscellaneous.......... wives 700,000 121,120] | 401,871 
Value of Ships built at Quebec... Baitey | 1,383,444) | | 

Estimate of Unreported E xports . = | 


+559, 205} | 
Coin and Bullion and Short Returns... | | 7,827,890 2,418,65 
RMN SOMACIB oon. soe cst cscs veces ; 4. 196. S21 It, 164, 87 3 


MRS ce at ahist ees Snes * $12,600,000] _ $27 ,006,624 $so.3 507, 888) $79. 323,667 


* The figures for 1837 are only approximately correct. 











COMPARATIVE TABLE OF IMPORTS. 


WHENCE. 1837 | 1857 


ie aa Se $ 11,200,000 | $17 559,025, $z $663,605 $ $ 37.431, 180) 


North American ‘Colonies... sais ht 751,888 1,634,414] 


1887 1895 


$ 3,796,496) $ 6,981,551 


6,875,810 10,692,247 
3»574,885 5+5171342 


24,246,937, 34,387,770 
18,826,235 15,719,125 
19,999,296, = 20,144,37 
644,361 85,935 
g.003, 458 7,625,409 
8,549,333 6, 485, 43 


$80, 515,811 $113,638,805 


1887 1895 


$ 44,962,233) $31,131.737 


672,665) | 


. ; |N’ wfoundl'd) f 354,342 239,850 
W est Indies pee R Awe NR le hyp aae alee see 2,000,000 26,823 1,396,553} 1,033,849 1,942, 182 4,794,020 
U NN ING os o's galev cccewe-wa's bn 1,300,000) 20,224,651 26,315, 052| 48,631,739 45,107,006! 54,634,521 
eee 4 | 1,305, 295} 1,385,003 2,073,470} 2,555,174 
Germany Pn Taellis ai sds dle aid are web brs Sighsrautis 400,000 485, 943} 399,320 35235+449) 45794159 
Other British Provinces. ...... 300,000 938} 156,540 774.987 692,671 
Other Foreign Countries... 1,300,000] 868,211 1,645,770 1,489,275 7,189,699 5,860, 379 
NNER Sos cu wie hia wine o xdawscee-aa | 


| 2.477% 1646 


| 





Mi. oi ona tewekeee .. |* $16,500,000} $05. 430,598 $71, 1985, 306| _$91, 199,577! 


The figures for 1837 are only approximately correct. 





COMPARATIVE TABLE OF POPU LATION. 





$105,639, 428! $10 95,252,511 

















PROVINCE, | 1831 1841 | 1851 1861 1871 | 1881 1891 
| | 
pi ~~ i sa | ea yi 
SIR Sorta 2 oycckcle kas nhs -| 236,702 | 455,688 952,004 1,396,091 } 1,620,851 | 1,926,922 2,114,321 
Quebec... ey: | §53334_| 697, o84t 890, 261 | 1,111,506 | 1,191,516 | 1,359,027 1,488,535 
PRR ROOD 6 aso. cevsves 160, eof | | 225,0009 | 276,854 330,857 387,800 | 440,572 450,390 
New Brunswick............| 119,557% | 150,000%] 193,800 252,047 | 285,594 321,233 321,263 
Manitoba. | | 18,995 | 62,260 152,500 
British Columbia. . 1,500%] 3.420 36,247 49.459 98,173 
Prince Edw ard Island ... | 32,292* 35,0009 | 50,0009 | 80,857 | 94,021 108,891 | 109,078 
Territories ......... | 56, 446 | 98, 7 
| —_———— — —_ — = —_ a - — _ a 
wetal, |. 65.504) 2OneeS 1,562,7728 | 2,364,419 3,176,838 | 3,635,024 | 45324, 81c >» | 4,8 4.833, 1239 __ 


+ 1844. § Population in 1840, according to Bourinot's ‘* Canada,” p. 366, was 1,500,000. 
* 1833. { 1834. 4 Estimated. 
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of all the colonies now comprised 
in the Dominion of Canada was 
about $29,100,000. In 1895 the total 
trade was $224,420,485, or an in- 
crease of about 671 per cent. in the 
sixty years. The tables show how 
gradual and steady has been this ex- 
pansion. There is nothing exceeding- 
ly startling about it, but to us who 
know the difficulties under which 
Canada has laboured the result is high- 
ly gratifying. 

At first the trade was restricted by 
the trade policy of the Mother Land. 
After this it was hampered by preju- 
dices caused by Canada’s colonial posi- 
tion, by mistaken ideas of Canada’s 
climate and resources, and by the scat- 
tered nature of the settlements. Great 
railroads have been built across the 
continent, and yet trade is limited in 
some directions. The world knows 
Canada better than it ever did, but 
not so well as it should. At present 
the prospects for trade expansion 
are brighter than ever before in the 
history of the country. 


V.—RAILROAD PROGRESS. 

Canada was slow in securing rail- 
ways, and the resultant advantages of 
improved communications. The canal 
system was developed early, but a 
railroad policy was not adopted as 
soon as it might have been. The first 
railroad was opened in England in 
1825, and the great Liverpool and 
Manchester road in 1830. By this 
date there were 23 miles in operation 
in the United States. The first steam 
railroad in Canada was not operated 
until 1837, and it was a very short line 
of fifteen or sixteen miles, from La- 
prairie to St John’s in the Province of 
Quebec (then Lower Canada). In the 
next twelve years we find a very slow 
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growth, Canada having 50 miles in 
1849, while the United States had 
9,021 miles. After that period the 
growth was more rapid, there being 
850 miles in 1856, 1,880 miles in 1860. 
The accompanying table shows more 
fully the growth during the different 
periods. 

Notwithstanding the fact that rail- 
roads were more necessary in Canada 
than in Great Britain, there does not 
seem to have been the same rush to 
build them, and the ‘‘ mania of 1845” 
did not extend to this colony. The 
epidemic, however, struck the country 
later, and 1850 to 1860 was a great 
railroading decade. In 1851 Montreal 
and Boston were connected, and on the 
occasion of the opening of this roada 
great international celebration was held 
in Boston. Under large photographs 
of Lord Elgin and President Fillmore, 
which were hung across a street, was 
this inscription : 

Now let us haste those bonds to knit, 

And in the work be handy, 
That we may blend ‘‘ God Save the Queen "’ 
With ‘*‘ Yankee Doodle Dandy.” 
There was a procession three and a 
half miles long, and a_ banquet, at 
which 3,600 people were present. 

In 1853 the first locomotives in Up- 
per Canada (Ontario) were run over 
the Northern Railway from Toronto to 
Bradford. 

In this year the freight tariff of the 
Grand Trunk Railway (from Montreal 
to Portland) was one of the first docu- 
ments published in Canada to use the 
dollars and cents system instead of the 
pounds, shillings and pence. 

In November, 1856, some 4,400 
people gathered at a banquet in Mont- 
real to celebrate the opening of the 
Grand Trunk Railway from Toronto te 
Montreal. This railway was the first 
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1837 1849 1856 | 1860 1875 1885 1895 
| 
— ae soled " pedo amaniegiin i 
: | 

Miles Becta aa 5 15 | 54 | 850 1880 4,856 10,150 15,977 
Passengers me seeeeice | 5,190,416 9,672,599 13,987,580 
Tons of Freights...... 7 | 5,670,836 14,659,271 21,524.42 
bons | | ad : - § 
Earnings eimeed | *$6,722,666 $19,470,539) $32,227,469! $46,785,487 





* See Dent's ‘‘ Canada since the Union of 1841,” Vol. 


5 
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great road built in what is now known 
as the Dominion of Canada. Some of 
the shorter roads were very primitively 
conducted in those days. On one 
Quebec road, it is said, there was but 
one coach on the train, and it often 
contained butter, eggs, fish, vegetables, 
sheep, calves and passengers. 

One great difficulty at this time was 
the crossing of the St. Lawrence at 
Montreal. The freight and passengers 
had to be taken across in barges, 
steamboats and sleighs. Twice a year, 
when the ice was forming or breaking 
up, traffic would be delayed one to 
three weeks. On August 25th, 1860, 
the Prince of Wales opened the Vic- 
toria Tubular Iron Bridge across this 
river, a structure which is nearly two 
miles in length, is sixty feet above the 
water, is borne on twenty-four piers, 
and cost $7,000,000. The engineer 
and designer was A. M. Ross, and he 
was assisted by Robert Stevenson. 

From this date forward, transporta- 
tion through Canada began to grow 
rapidly. Before 1860, the Hudson 
Bay Company sent its supplies for the 
North-West via sailing vessel to York 
Factory in Hudson’s Bay. After that 
date they were sent vza steamboat to 
Montreal, Quebec or Portland, thence 
by railroad to St. Paul, and then over- 
land to Fort Garry. 

Much money was lost by the early 
railroads being built with the wide 
gauge, five feet six inches. Two 
notable exceptions were the Toronto 
and Nipissing and the Toronto, Grey 
and Bruce, which were built with a 
three feet six inch gauge. As 
the four feet eight and a half inch 
gauge was used by the United States 
roads, it became necessary to adopt it 
in Canada. The change from one 
width to the other entailed a great ex- 
pense. Another source of loss was 
occasioned by trying to use heavy Eng- 
lish locomotives on the Canadian roads, 
with their light ballast, their sharp 
curves and their winter snowdrifts. 

The building of the Intercolonial and 
Canadian Pacific railroads since Con- 
federation have been large undertak- 
ings, which have cost Canada a great 


deal of money, but which have made 
possible a genuine confederation of the 
different provinces. Compared with 
her population, Canada has greater 
railroads than any other country in the 
world. 

Canada’s latest engineering feat is 
the construction of the St. Clair Tun- 
nel under the St. Clair River. It is 
6,026 feet long, or with approaches, 
11,553, and cost $2,700,000. 

One feature which strikes the student 
of recent Canadian history is the fact 
that the Canadian ‘‘upper ten” are, toa 
great extent, railroad people. A great 
number of the rich and important men 
in Canada are men who have made 
their fame and their wealth in pro- 
moting, building or managing rail- 
roads. Perhaps this is due to the 
magnanimity of the municipalities and 
of the Dominion and Provincial Gov- 
ernments in lavishly and unreasonably 
bonusing every railroad corporation 
which comes into existence. 


VI._STREET AND ELECTRIC 
RAILWAYS. 

The first street railway company in 
Canada was organized in May, 1861, 
in Toronto. Onthe 11th of September 
the horse-cars were run for the first 
time on Yonge Street in that city. In 
November, of the same year, the first 
cars were run in Montreal. The horse- 
car system extended slowly until with- 
in the past seven years they have been 
superseded by the electric street cars, 
run on the trolley system. This elec- 
tric system has also been extended to 
short suburban lines such as between 
Grimsby and Hamilton, and between 
Aylmer and Quebec. The advance to 
be made along these lines is bound up 
with the general advance to be made 
in electricity, an advance which can 
not at present be estimated or even in- 
dicated. 

VII.—CANALS. 

Canals have played an important part 
in the commerce of Canada, and espe- 
cially so in assisting the circulation 
along the great commercial aorta made 
up of the St. Lawrence River and the 
great lakes. Even before the Victorian 
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Era a number of canals had been open- 
ed for traffic. The Lachine Canal was 
opened in August, 1825, the Welland 
Canal in 1829, the Rideau Canal in 
1832. In 1843, the Cornwall and 
Chambly canals were opened, and en- 
largements, extensions, and new con- 
nections have been continually made 
since that year, until now there are 
eight canals between Lake Superior 
and tide-water, besides numerous can- 
als on the tributary streams. The 
latest of these eight canals is the Sault 
Ste. Marie, opened in 1895. The total 
expenditure on canal building in Cana- 
da up to June 30th, 1895, was $78,- 
119,319. Of this amount $20,692,- 
244 had been expended before Conted- 
eration, $4,173,921 having been con- 
tributed by the Imperial Government. 
The total revenue from the canals since 
Confederation is $10,578,258, or an 
average of $377,795 a year. In 1894, 
there passed through these canals 23,- 
158 vessels, with a tonnage of 4,060,- 
931 tons. 

The original locks of the Lachine 
Canal had a depth of five feet. In 
1871, it was decided to enlarge the 
canals on the St. Lawrence route to 
12 feet, and now the policy is to have 
a navigable depth of 14 feet. The 
depth on the sill of the Sault Ste. Marie 
Canal is 22 feet. 

Canada’s canal policy, like her rail- 
way policy, has lacked unity, and as a 
consequence much money has been 
spent, and is yet being spent, with 
little definiteness of object, and with- 
out the surety of a profitable return. 
Governmental and political exigencies 
lie at the root of the trouble, and have 
up to the present time prevented the 
undertakings being considered and 
managed from a purely business stand- 
point. 


VIII.—CANADIAN SHIPPING. 

Canada has been building ships ever 
since about 1723, and claims that the 
Royal William, built at Quebec in 
1830-1, was the first steam-driven ves- 
sel to cross the Atlantic. She has now 
a fleet of over 7,000 vessels, and com- 
paring her registered tonnage stands 
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fifth among the mercantile marines of 
the world. Her vessels connect her 
with Great Britain and Europe on the 
east, with Asia and Australia on the 
west, and dot her inland lakes and her 
large rivers. 

On July 1st, 1867, when Confedera- 
tion came into force, she had 5,693 
vessels, with a registration of 764,654 
tons. Now the figures are 15,376, and 
895,423. There has been a decline in 
recent years, as in 1879 there were 
7,471 vessels, with 1,332,094 tons. 

The development of Canadian rail- 
ways, canals and shipping has had a 
most wonderful effect on trade and in 
opening new territory. The cost of 
transportation, has been wonderfully 
The cost of living in the in- 
terior of the country is not much 
greater than on the coasts, and pro- 
ducts from the interior are conveyed 
to the coasts at a cost remarkably low 
as compared with the rates demanded 
in 1837. Nevertheless, the develop- 
ment of the Canadian North-West de- 
pends to a great extent in the possibil- 
ity of still further lowering the cost of 
transporting the animal and agricultur- 
al produce of that region to and beyond 
the Canadian coasts. This is one of 
the greatest problems which the peo- 
ple of this country are now facing. 


lessened. 


IX.—SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 

Scientific progress is cosmopolitan, 
and no one country can claim particu- 
lar merit in this branch of knowledge. 
However, Canada has not been behind 
other countries in producing or hous- 
ing scholars and in assisting them in 
their work. Sir William J. Logan 
and Sir William Dawson studied the 
Laurentian system of rocks, which are 
more prominently situated in Canada 
than in any other country, and gave to 
geology much valuable information 
about these primary rocks. The latter 
scientist has given to the world many 
valuable books on this and_ similar 
subjects. Sir Daniel Wilson, the late 


President of the University of Toronto, 
added to the world’s knowledge of 
archeology, while Horatio Hale was 
the Max Miller of America. There 
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are many others who have passed 
away, and many who are still with us 
who have distinguished themselves by 
their researches, their investigations 
and their workings. Canada has not 
been without its inventors, and while 
it has benefited from the inventions of 
the citizens of other countries, it has 
not received without giving in return. 
The Bell telephone is but one example 
of many. 

The Royal Society of Canada for 
about thirteen years has been accom- 
plishing a great deal of work of which 
too little is known even by our best 
citizens. Besides this body there are 
numerous associations throughout the 
country which are doing much for 
science in an unostentatious but effect- 
ive manner. 

The meeting of the British Science 
Association in Toronto in August of this 
year should do much to develop the 
interest of Canadians in scientific sub- 
jects. We have not yet fully realized 
the truth contained in the words uttered 
by James Russell Lowell: ‘‘ Material 
success is good, but only as the neces- 
sary preliminary of better things. 

The real value of a country 
must be weighed in scales more de- 
licate than the balance of trade.” 

X.—LITERARY DEVELOPMENT. 

Canada’s literary development has 
been exhibited in three striking phases: 
her educational system, her news- 
papers, and her volumes of poetry. It 
may hardly be correct to class educa- 
tion as a phase of literary culture, but 
there is such an intimate relation be- 
tween the two that one is, in modern 
times, an adjunct of the other. And it 
can scarcely be denied that our superb 
and extravagant (in some ways) system 
of high schools, colleges and univer- 
sities is an evidence of something more 
than business or even moral culture. 
Canada’s claim is that she has the 
grandest educational system in the 
world, and some people aver that be- 
cause the statement is true Canada is 
handicapped. 

As to the Canadian newspaper, it 
has developed wonderfully since 1837. 


There were very few papers then, and 
they were small, ugly and high-priced; 
now they are as numerous as in any 
other country in the world, maintain a 
higher standard than in most countries, 
are beautifully printed, and ably edited. 
They have one grave fault, and that is 
they are content to look at foreign 
events through United States spec- 
tacles; they receive all their foreign 
news via New York instead of setting 
up a cable service of their own. 

The third phase mentioned above is 
our volumes of poetry. No country 
on the face of the globe has produced, 
proportionately, so many volumes ot 
verse as Canada. Many of these are 
of minor importance ; some of them 
contain valuable productions—poems 
which have been read with pleasure 
and delight by the best people of other 
countries. But the numerical strength 
of our poets, past and present, indi- 
cates the strong hold which literature 
has in the affections of the people of 
Canada. 

Canadian literature, generally, is 
something of which Canada should be 
proud. It had its beginning when 
Champlain and Lescarbot and Charle- 
voix wrote historical works on ‘‘ La 
Nouvelle France ;”’ and it is interest- 
ing to note in this connection that the 
first Canadian edition of Champlain's 
works appeared in 1830. But though 
our literature has such early begin- 
ning’s it was, in 1837, of little import- 
ance. There was some intellectual activ- 
ity in the dozen larger towns, but there 
was little publishing. There was no 
public school system, and the people 
had little time for general reading. 
But about this date there was born a 
greater activity which is linked with 
the names of Howe, Haliburton, Brown, 
Mackenzie, McGee, Wilmot, Cartier, 
Galt, and other public men. The lead- 
ing Canadian poets of the early part 
of the Victorian Era were Cremazie, 
Chauveau, Howe, Sangster, McLach- 
lan and Heavysege, while Christie and 
Garneau were the leading historians. 
Since Confederation there have been 
new and worthy names, such as Dent, 
Todd, and Sir Daniel Wilson, together 
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with many who are now living and still 
adding to their already enviable repu- 
tation. Some of these have gone 
abroad and, to their local reputation, 
added that won among competitors in 
the United States and Great Britain. 

Not only is our literary progress evi- 
denced by the larger number of persons 
who have done permanent and valuable 
work, but also by the increased yearly 
output of Canadian books and by the 
development of Canadian libraries. 
There were less than half-a-dozen pub- 
lic libraries in 1837, and now there are 
hundreds. All these things indicate 
progress, the nature and extent of 
which need not here be further dis- 
cussed. 

XI—CONCLUSION. 

Much might be written concerning 
the progress of agriculture, lumbering, 
mining, fishing and manufacturing, 


concerning the advance made in edu- 
cation, banking, postal facilities, and 
other similar departments of national 
life, but this cannot be done within the 
limits of a magazine article. Enough 
has been said to show, it is hoped, that 
Canada has not been behind the rest of 
the world in taking advantage of the 
opportunities which the Victorian era 
have offered. Though handicapped by 
difficulties peculiarly native, her people 
have been conservatively progressive. 
They have not become demented in 
their desire to possess wealth, nor have 
they ever evidenced a tendency to fold 
their hands and say ‘‘It is enough.” 
They have evinced a faith in their 
ability to build up on the northern part 
of this continent, a nation which shall 
some day stand second to none among 
the nations of the earth. 


John A. Cooper. 


TO BEAUTY. 


oh of this sweet lady of my dream, 
Whose servant I am and must be evermore, 

My soul to all of shame shall bar the door, 

When me this body of mine would disesteem. 

And though I may not meet her face to face, 
Where flowers fade and die the birds that sing, 
A subtle thread is woven in everything, 

To guide me through the mazes of her grace. 


Sister of love and truth and purity, 

One here with life, one with the ultimate star, 
As constant as the recurring tides of sea, 

Elusive as all winds and waters are, 
Accept, sweet lady, all that is best of me— 

The least of those who follow thee afar ! 


Keppell Strange. 





A WOMAN OF THE NORTH. 


A Canadian Tale. 


v6 Seated !” cried little Lizette, 

J standing out in the open door, 
with her breath turning white in the 
cold air. 

It was not often, in that lonely bush- 
jand, that she saw a woman. She had 
never seen one with cheeks so clear 
and crimson—like the last sunlight 
over the western pine-trees, she said 
afterwards, and eyes as deep and 
brown as the little pools in the rock- 
clefts, where the frogs croak and 
gurgle in the spring when the last 
snow is gone. ‘‘Good-bye! Adieu!” 
cried the child once more, waving her 
little red hand, while the woman turn- 
ed from the clearing into the white 
roadway. 

** Adieu!” called back Jeanne Bour- 
deau, as her moccasins crunched on 
the hard snow of the roadway. Her 
clear voice echoed and re-echoed across 
the clearing. Then the child stand- 
ing in the doorway shivered with the 
cold. She took a last look, and went 
in and- closed the door. She put an- 
other huge piece of wood in the box- 
stove, though its sides were already a 
dull red from the mass of glowing coals 
within it, and then warmed her hands 
in the cloud of steam that spurted from 
the kettle. She went quietly over to 
the side of the little bed where her 
mother lay, still weak from child-birth. 
Both mother and child were. sleeping, 
so little Lizette turned to the window, 
and watched the stranger, who had 
come into her life for one momentous 


hour, as she passed down the snow- 
covered road and disappeared over the 
hill-crest, towards the pine-lands. 

But Jeanne Bourdeau herself was 
not thinking of little Lizette ; for she 
paused when she came to the little hol- 
low at the eastern edge of the lonely 
pine-lands, and gazed long and thought- 
fully down the road that wound through 
the forest, already growing dim with 
the afternoon twilight of a Canadian 
mid-winter. 

The sun was low, and the glow of 
the white snow made her eyes ache. 
For a moment she thought it would be 
better to turn back ; for it was a long 
way to Pierre’s log-cabin. She knew 
it would be a bitterly cold night. Far 
to the east she could already see the 
twinkling lights of the village of Silver 
Rapids ; and she knew this lonely little 
hollow would be the rubicon of her 
woman’s life. In the west, above the 
dark fringe of the pine-tops, burned a 
long line of clear, wintry crimson. 
Higher up in the sky it turned to tawny 
gold, and then to a tranquil, brooding 
opal. But its seeming quiet serenity 
made it none the less austere and piti- 
less. Far over the hills on the north 
the quiver of a little, indistinct halo 
showed where the Northern Lights, 
later in the night, would come and 
gleam. Jeanne remembered that Little 
Crow, the old half-breed, had told her 
they were the spirits of dead chiefs 
fighting their enemies. The child Liz- 
ette had seen the first glimmer of the 
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Lights from the window, and said they 
were the angels who come away from 
Heaven every winter-time to gather 
handsful of snow to throw down to the 
wicked spirits who were burning for- 
ever and forever and forever in hell. 
The old Curé had told her so. Jeanne 
wondered which was true. 

It was very quiet and lonely. The 
only sound was the crunching of her 
feet onthe dry, crisp snow. The early 
twilight seemedtinged with the strange- 
ness, the mystery, of the silent North. 
To one who had not learned to know 
it the silence might have seemed like 
the silence of death. To the heart of 
Jeanne it seemed holy. An old, half- 
remembered line was running through 
her mind again and again: 


** Dark and true and tender is the North.” 


She walked on, still half-irresolute, 
taking in the scene before her with no 
gesture or expression, for she was a 
daughter of that legendary, mysterious 
Northland which teaches one to feel 
but never.to express. So the silence 
touched her wondering heart with a 
strange, indefiniteawe. She could not 
help fervently crossing herself, and 
muttering the pater noster which old 
Father Sebastian had taught her when 
she was a little child in the village of 
Ste. Anne de Beaupré, the little town 
where the pilgrims come to drink of 
the wondrous waters of the Holy 
Spring, down where the blue St. Law- 
rence widens into the bluer lake that 
nurses the Isle of Orleans. 

Perhaps Jeanne was touched by some 
reminiscent influence of the silent twi- 
light, for as she walked along she be- 
gan to muse on the memories that 
clustered about that little prayer. In 
those old days, she remembered, she 
often used to repeat it, for that was be- 
fore she had drifted away from the 
faith, and long before she had come 
with Pierre Delorme, her old-time par- 
amour, from Beaupré into this wild 
country. 

Pierre had been a bad man, she 
knew, anda scoffer at the faith, and a 
hater of the church ; and she had heard 
bad things said of him. Yet when he 


3 


was a brown-eyed boy at old Beaupré 
they had played together on the rafts 
down by the river. And one’s heart 
often plays one strange tricks. She 
had loved him all her life; and long 
ago she had prayed in secret before the 
shrine of Ste. Anne, and kissed the 
sacred finger-bone of the mother of the 
Virgin, so that Pierre’s heart might be 
made pure. She had even climbed, 
again and again, the Scala Sonata at 
Beaupré, on her knees, muttering a 
prayer on every step that she might 
in time lead him back to the faith. She 
had never told Pierre. He would have 
laughed with his merry laugh—and 
she did not like to hear him scoff. 

But when Pierre had broken the arm 
of the young Englishman with one 
blow of his fork-handle as he was 
working in the hay fields at the river- 
side, for calling her a wicked name be- 
cause Pierre had lived with her before 
they were married, she went with him 
from Beaupré, and came across the 
Maurice into this lonely land where few 
men ventured, except the lumbermen 
and the voyageurs, and where no one 
would know of their old life. The pine- 
lands were thick with timber, waiting 
for the woodman’s axe, but the sum- 
mers were short, and the winters long 
and lonely. But, at last, just before 
the child was born, Pierre sent to the 
mission at Silver-Rapids for the min- 
ister, and on just such a night as this, 
two years ago, they were married; for 
Pierre had said it would be better for 
the child’s sake. As for Pierre himself, 
he did not care, for was he not always 
a scoffer ? 

Then after ’Tite Pierre had come to 
them, Pierre had done her the great 
wrong. He had left her and stolen 
away with Ninon Baby, the woman 
who was known by every lumber- 
man who frequented Silver-Rapids, 
when his winter’s work was done and 
his pockets were heavy with money. 

It was the old blood coming out, she 
had said. So when the two ran away 
together, just as the snows were com- 
ing on, she followed after them; and the 
child died. Then she cursed him with 
her own lips, and soon after she met 
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him face to face in the streets of Notre 
Dame des Anges, and there he told 
her he was tired of her. That had 
touched her pride; and she said no 
more, but turned and left him. 

Then she recalled how she went back 
through the snow to Silver-Rapids, 
and how the minister at the mission 
had taken her into his own house to 
nurse his wife with the terrible cough. 

Later, when they told her Ninon 
Baby had died in the heart of the win- 
ter, and Pierre had gone back to live 
alone in his own home among the pine- 
lands, she had said nothing. The 
minister said it was the judgment of 
God. But Jeanne knew better. It was 
simply because the woman had been 
born across the sea in sunny France, 
where the winter does not creep into 
one’s bones and give one a cough, and 
then it is all over. 

Jeanne remembered how she used to 
sing, at that time, the boat songs of 
the Canadian voyageurs and snatches 
of old French folk songs, to show them 
she was happy. But she had often 
broken off in the middle ot her verse to 
look from the window towards the 
west, where the pine-lands were. Yet 
she had stayed on through the brief 
but golden summer and the fragrant, 
dreamy norland autumn and deep into 
the long, silent winter, until the wife 
of the minister had died. Then he 
came and told her he was going back 
to his old home in England. And she 
herself stood long at the window that 
looked out on the sun going down over 
the pine-lands, and at last said that 
she, too, was going back to Pierre. 


The woman was aroused from her 
reverie by the sound of footsteps echo- 
ing along the quiet road, and she looked 
back over her shoulder. It seemed to 
her she knew that tall, spare figure 
that came swinging down the road 
with its slouching Indian tread. She 
stopped and looked back once more. 
Yes: it was Little Crow, as he was 
ironically called, the half-breed. She 
stopped and waited for him. 

The dark, stolid face betrayed no 


surprise. ‘‘Ah! Jeanne Bourdeau,”’ he 
said as he came upto her. ‘*‘Where 
do you go?” 

Jeanne hesitated a moment, and then 
said : ‘‘ Back to my husband.” 

**Good !” half-grunted the half-breed. 
Little Crow, like most people about 
Silver-Rapids, had picked up her story. 
Jeanne had no heart to talk, so the 
strange pair walked on in silence, until 
the half-breed stopped and looked to- 
wards the north, where a straggling 
path stretched away from the roadway 
through the bush. 

He pointed to the north. ‘‘I must 
go here,” he said. ‘‘ Pierre is a bad 
man. But these women, they twist 
you round their fingers like prairie 
grass. Itis good. You have the red 
lights of the north in your cheeks. 
Pierre is no fool!” And saying this 
the half-breed turned into the deep 
snow that lay upon the forest path, and 
plodded away. He seemed a strange 
figure, moving across the blank, white 
background. Jeanne stopped and look- 
ed afterhim. She thought of little Liz- 
ette, and then of the half-breed, and it 
seemed strange to her that people 
should come together for a little while, 
and then pass away again for ever. 
The world was so big! And beyond 
Quebec there was Manitoba, and be- 
yond that the Great West, and then, 
she had heard, was the sea. If one had 
only a little home somewhere, that one 
might not think about this big world! 

But night was coming on, the night 
of a northern Canadian winter, and 
Jeanne knew what that meant. The 
thought of a little log-house she knew 
of between two hills among the pines 
came into her mind, and caused her to 
quicken her steps. 

The sleigh-tracks grew fainter and 
fainter, and the crunching of the snow- 
crust under her feet echoed and re- 
echoed along the desolate little road 
between the gloomy trees. At one 
time it sounded like the crying of chil- 
dren ; then again it sounded like wolf- 
barks to her. Again, she thought it 
seemed like the crying of her baby on 
the night that—but she banished the 
thought. 
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She trilled a French-Canadian song 
Pierre used to sing when he wooed her 
long ago down on the blue St. Law- 
rence. <A reverberating chorus of an- 
tiphonal notes came echoing back to 
her along the tree-lined road, so mel- 
lowed and sweetened that she marvel- 
led at the richness of her own voice. 
The keen, cold air, exhilarating as the 
wine they used to make down at Beau- 
pré in the early autumns, made her 
strong heart beat light and quick. So 
she went on, calling out a few notes of 
her song at a time, and then waiting 
tor the echo to die out along the road. 

Again and again she did this, as she 
crunched along, and stopped to listen 
half-childishly to one long, clear echo. 
Yet, as she listened, another sound 
came from among the pines. It was a 
low crv, like the groan of a thing in 
pain. <A tingle of fear ran along her 
limbs. She was not a coward, yet she 
was feminine. She was a woman who 
had been made brave by solitude, and 
courageous by suffering. She listened 
again,—still the cry, low, despairing, 
terrible. It was the second time that 
night Jeanne crossed herself. 

Then she floundered into the loose 
snow, and pushed through the drifted 
banks among the pines. She stopped 
and called. There was no reply; and 
she pierced still deeper into the dark 
forest twilight. She was on the point 
of calling out again, when she sudden- 
ly came upon it. And it was Pierre, 
her husband, pinned down on his back 
by a fallen pine-tree that lay across his 
thighs, crushing him down in the snow 
and frozen earth. 

Jeanne understood it all in one mo- 
ment. As soon as her quick eyes grew 
accustomedtothegloom, she saw hisaxe 
lying near him, just beyond his reach. 
It was the old trick,—a falling tree 
striking on a smaller one, and swerv- 
ing. The entrapped man had beaten 
the snow with his arms, in his frenzied 
despair, to keep out the cold a little 
longer. But now he was lying ex- 
hausted, quietly moaning. And the 
winter night was stealing on. 

Jeanne’s first thought was to take 
the axe and cut through that part of 


. 


the tree-trunk which pinned him down. 
She was a daughter of the wilderness, 
and had been taught to handle an axe, 
even before she had learned the use of 
a needle. Yet she was only a woman. 
On second thoughts she determined 
otherwise. 

She went over to him and dropped 
on her knees beside him in the snow. 
Her wife’s heart ached for him. 

‘* Pierre!” she said, bending low 
over him; ‘* Pierre!” 

To the half-conscious Pierre it sound- 
ed like the voice of an angel. He slow- 
ly opened his eyes. 

‘*Jeanne! Won Dieu! is it you, 
Jeanne?” he cried feebly, for the cold 
had crept into his poor body. 

‘“Yes; it is Jeanne.” Then, after a 
pause ; ‘‘ Pierre, you will die.” 

Pierre’s only reply was a groan. 

‘*Is it well with you, Pierre? Are 
you all ready to die now?” said the 
woman bending over him. 


” 


‘‘ Mother of Christ, I cannot die! 
groaned the man, as he tore the crust 
of the snow until blood oozed from his 
finger-ends and stained the white 


ground. 

‘* But you must, Pierre,” said Jeanne 
quietly and solemnly. Then she went 
on: ‘* You have been a bad husband 
to me, Pierre, in your time; and you 
did me a wrong; but that is all over 
now. AndI think I love you more 
than ever. So, after you are gone, | 
will go and live in your log-house ; and 
I will put the cross over your grave ; 
and I will pray for you,—and perhaps 
you will wake up in heaven. And after 
you die to-night, if the mother of Christ 
brought one angel to you, and her name 
was Jeanne, would you still curse her, 
and say you were tired of her?” 

‘Ah, Jeanne! I was mad to do it 
then! Won Dieu! you see 1 pay for 
it; 1 thought it all out to-night. I have 
been a bad man; and now I pay for it, 
and so did she. 1 was coming to you, 
Jeanne, on the day of the New Year ; 
I swear I was coming to you, but I 
waited because I was afraid. But now 
it is too late—too late. Voz/a, the pain 
is going, and I—1 will sleep.” 

‘“But remember, Pierre! You will 
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promise to be good to me in heaven, 
after you'die ? Will you promise me?”’ 
said Jeanne, shaking him to keep him 
awake. 

‘* Yes—yes—in heaven—after I die,” 
the man repeated wearily. 

‘*Then say this prayer after me, Pierre, 
for your soul!” And she bent still 
lower over him and repeated her pater 
noster. The only reply was the falling 
of his arm and the sinking of his head 
back in the snow. He was sleeping 
the frozen sleep that has taken the 
pain from many a northern heart. 

Jeanne had played her part. When 
she saw the state he was in she started 
up in alarm from the snow. She ran 
across the small clearing out into the 
roadway towards the little house be- 
tween the hills, a long half-mile away. 
She was surprised at her own calm 
cruelty. It might be already too late 
to save him. She was panting when 
she reached the house and broke open 
the door with a stick of cordwood. In- 
side everything was drearily cold and 
dark. But it did not take Jeanne’s 
deft hand long to make a fire in the 
box-stove. She ransacked the little 
cupboards and found a huge flask of 
brandy. Then she gathered together 
the blankets and buffalo-robes and 
skins, and spread them out before the 
fire. From one of the out-houses she 
took a light hand-sleigh and a keen- 
toothed cross-cut saw. She knew she 
would need them both before her work 
was finished. She flung a couple of 
robes over the sleigh, and in twenty 
minutes from the time she had been 
quietly praying for the soul of the freez- 
ing man, there rang out on the clear 
night air the music of an axe clanging 
against the pine-trunk that lay across 
her husband’s body. She had forced 
some brandy down his throat, and had 
thrust a robe partially under his body, 
and flung one over him. The thought 
that she had wasted precious time in 
her woman’s whim made her work with 
a desperate energy. She took the saw, 
when she could chop no more, and 
watched with a strange pleasure how 
the sharp teeth bit into the green wood. 

At last she was through; the last 
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stroke was given, and she sat back in 
the snow, panting and trembling. The 
long end of the pine-tree settled scarce- 
ly an inch or two, so she knew no bones 
would be broken or crushed, for all the 
weight of the tree had not rested on 
the man’s body. The short pieces of 
bole over Pierre’s legs was not difficult 
toroll away. . . Jeanne almost laughed 
when she saw what a sadly hacked-up 
stump it was; and yet there came a 
time, years afterwards, when she, and 
Pierre, and ’Tite Pierre, their second 
boy, stood by a certain pine-log in the 
clearing, while Pierre laughingly show- 
ed the child what an axe-woman his 
mother had been in the old days. 

But Jeanne had to swallow a scald- 
ing draught of brandy before she could 
lift the rigid Pierre upon the sleigh, and 
after that she dragged him slowly and 
wearily across the snow-covered hills to 
his home. She could scarcely lift him 
on the bed. She thawed out his frozen 
feet with snow, and gave him brandy 
mixed with boiling water from the ket- 
tle singing on the stove, and rolled 
him up in hot blankets, and when 
everything was done she sat down and 
waited. Then she went over nearer to 
him, and sat on the bedside, listening 
to his heavy breathing. And as she 
watched, sleep crept over her, the tired 
head fell wearily forward, and she re- 
membered no more. 

When Jeanne awoke the wintry 
morning sunlight was streaming hazily 
through the little trosted window panes. 
The fire in the stove had sunk down to 
a mass of gray ashes. But in its 
heart Jeanne still found a bed of coals; 
and Pierre still slept. She bent over 
him and felt his brow. As she expect- 
ed, it was hot and feverish; but his 
breathing was deep and regular. She 
knew it would take a few days to bring 
him round. But she felt that all was 
well, for she had nursed Father Ignace 
back to life when they had found him 
in the snow after the great blizzard of 
the winter before she left Ste. Anne de 
Beaupré. And Pierre was to Father 
Ignace what an iron bar is to a little 
candle. 

Jeanne’s arms were stiff, and her 
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A WOMAN OF 


shoulders were sore, but there was a 
happiness lurking about her red lips as 
she arranged her thick brown hair be- 
fore the little cracked looking-glass. 
She set about her household duties 
with a light heart. She examined the 
blankets and robes that covered Pierre, 
and tucked him up again and again, 
with She prepared 
gruels and broths for him, and when 
she could do nothing more sat and 
watched his face. All that was woman 
in her brooded over him tenderly, even 
maternally. And her heart seemed so 
light she might have carolled a song, 
but that feared to awaken him. 
She remembered how the wife of the 
minister at Silver Rapids had called 
her a strange woman. 


needless care. 


she 


Jeanne knew 
her secret was not a deep one, and she 
blushed half-girlishly as she 
down at the slumbering man. 

At last the sleeper moved uneasily 
and sighed. She went over to him, 
her heart beating tumultuously. She 
touched his forehead lightly, and found 
it cooler. The touch had been as soft 
as a falling snowflake, but it awakened 
Pierre. 


looked 


He opened his eyes and looked up at 


her with a vague, 

One taint cry 

‘* Jeanne !’ 
‘*Hush! hush! Pierre,” said Jeanne, 


wondering gaze. 


broke from his lips: 


smiling over him, ‘‘ you are in heaven 
now, and the mother of Christ might 
hear you.” 


Pierre was silent. At first he could 
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not think ; but slowly, deliciously, it 
all dawned on him. The kettle was 
singing on the stove, the winter sun- 
ight was streaming through the win- 
dow. There was a pain in his bruised 
limbs, and an ache in his poor frost- 
bitten feet that he knew too well was in 
no wise And _ Jeanne still 
stood smiling over him with her sor- 
rowful, reproving, tender face and her 
loving, saintly eyes. 


celestial. 


‘*Remember your promise, Pierre. 
You swore to love me in heaven, after 
you died. And the old Pierre died last 
night out in the cold; and so, Pierre, 
can we not both be in heaven now, and 
leave the old sins behind?’’ And she 
bent him and little love- 
speeches to him in French, lapsing 


‘4 


back into the language of their child- 


over said 


hood, just as a happy lover falls into 
baby-talk. 

Pierre did not reply. But the little 
snow-birds that hopped and twittered 
on the window-sill that mid-winter 
morning looked in and saw a strange 
thing. They saw a man reach up with 
his arms and draw a smiling woman 
And if they had 
listened at the window later in the day, 
they might have heard the woman sing- 


down on his breast. 


ing a quaint old French-Canadian love- 
song, but they would scarcely know it 
was the song her lover used to sing 
when he wooed her in the little village 
of Ste. Anne de Beaupré, down on the 
blue St. Lawrence. 


Arthur J. Stringer. 
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FAY HALIFAX. 


(A Tale. ) 


YOUNG man and his very prim 
and pretty lady-love were looking 
at the specimens of art that adorned 
the fancy-work table at a country fair. 
‘* What fearful vases,”’ said Miss Lucy 
Bliss with a sigh—she would have pre- 
ferred to yawn, but she was too polite. 
‘* Don’t you think people should be 
told that that sort of thing’ is not paint- 
ing at all?” 

‘* Oh, well!” replied the young man, 
who was more disposed to make the 
best of things, ‘‘ I suppose they think 
it’s all right. It is not everyone who 
can paint like you, of course,’’—he 
smiled with gentle pride—‘‘ but, see, 
here is something that looks like rea- 
sonable work.”’ 

He lifted a small water-colour land- 
scape and scrutinized it carefully, then 
put it down and took up another. 

‘“« See, Lucy, there is a set of these, 


all by the same hand, I believe.” Miss 
Lucy glanced over the pictures and 
pronounced them technically good. 
‘*Yes, but what I like is the thought 
in them,” continued the young man. 


‘* See the sky in this one. The land- 
scape below is all calm and happy as 
if those clouds were sheltering it, don’t 
you know. I’ve seen a cloud like that, 
long and feathery, and putting two of 
them together seems to suggest an 
angel’s wings. What’ll you bet the 
artist didn’t mean that ? ” 

‘* Yes, that is pretty.” 

‘And here’s one with the moon, and 
a white bird flying over the sea. Per- 
haps it looks a little too much as if the 
bird were coming straight from the 
moon.” 

‘Yes, I like the others better.”’ 

Hamilton Jones still stood examining 
the paintings. ‘‘ Would you say these 
were a man’s work, or a woman’s ? ” 
he asked. ‘‘ The name is Fay Hali- 
fax.” 

**It sounds like a girl’s name,”’ said 


Lucy. She was very tired of the exhi- 
bition as a whole, and felt heartily glad 
when Hamilton—he really was such a 
dear fellow—began to think it about 
time to be driving home. In three 
months they would be married, and 
then, she thought, she would not mind 
telling him when she was tired. 


* * * * * * * 


Miss Lucy Bliss was to have a grand 
wedding. Mrs. Bliss considered it es- 
sential to the happiness of married life, 
and Lucy seldom objected to anything 
that her mother wished. Mrs. Bliss 
loved the bustle and importance of the 
preliminaries, especially as it kept her 
from brooding over the thought that 
she must lose her gentle daughter. 
So ‘‘ Sister Maria” was invited for a 
few weeks to help with the preparation 
of an elaborate trousseau, and she 
brought her daughter Phyllis, who had 
not seen Aunt Bliss or Cousin Lucy for 
along time. Phyllis was a dark-eyed, 
slightly-built girl, childish and simple 
in many of her ways. ‘* You would 
never think she was sixteen,’ her 
friends said. 

‘* But Phyllis paints very, very well,” 
announced Mrs. Bliss at the tea-table. 
** Didn’t you say, Maria, she sent some 
of her pictures to the county fair ? 
Now that was doing well for a school- 
girl.” 

‘* We saw a good many pictures at 
the fair,” said Lucy kindly, ‘‘ which 
were yours ?”’ 

‘* Mine were landscapes,” 
Phyllis. 
aa,” 

Hamilton looked up with a sudden 
movement of surprise. Lucy answer- 
ed, ‘‘ Why, we liked those very much, 
they were much the best there ; didn’t 
you think so, Hamilton ?” 

‘* Why yes—I rather thought it was a 
lady’s work, but I had no idea so young 


replied 
‘* T signed them ‘ Fay Hali- 
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FAY HALIFAX. 


a lady could paint like that,”’ said Ham- 
ilton cheerfully. He felt, however, a 
trifle confused. He was not used to 
‘little girls,” and it appéared that this 
one must be classed as an artist. Had 
some children more thoughtfulness than 
others behind their curls and dimples ? 

Hamilton was a good deal at the 
Bliss house, as he only boarded in the 
village, and on Sunday he found time 
to ask Phyllis, with a friendly curiosity, 
whether she had studied painting long. 

‘* No, I only had a few lessons,” 
said she, ‘‘ but, of course, I’ve learned 
drawing all my life.” 

‘*T liked your pictures,” he said con- 
descendingly. That one of the sea was 
partly taken, I suppose, from Nature?” 

‘*And partly made up out of my own 
head. Yes, the bird, you see, was 
bringing a message from the moon, 
and that’s why it was white like the 
moon.” 

‘¢ Then 


there was one with clouds 


like wings in the sky; you meant them 
to be like wings, of course ? ” 
re Ves 


‘* There was another that I thought 


might mean something, but I couldn’t 
tell what. The one with flowers.”’ 

‘* Oh, the lily talking to all the lit- 
tler flowers in the garden. No, that 
didn’t mean anything. I only painted 
it because it came into my head. That 
was when,” she blushed and looked at 
him, and then thinking herself foolish 
for stopping, continued, ‘‘ when I heard 
that Cousin Lucy was going to be 
married.” 

Hamilton Jones could hardly conceal 
his amusement. He _ was delighted, 
too, with the fresh and intelligent mind 
of his ‘‘ little cousin,” as he chose to 
call her, and several times during the 
conversation at the tea-table that even- 
ing, and succeeding ones, he looked 
to see what thoughts showed in Phyllis’s 
face, to find out, in fact, what ‘‘ Fay 
Halifax’ was thinking of. Phyllis 
grew quickly to feel that he appreciated 
things which most people did not. No 
one also called her Fay Halifax. 

One afternoon Hamilton came up 
earlier than usual and asked Mrs. Bliss 
if there was anything he could do for 
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her. Mrs. Bliss did 
services immediately, and what was 
worse, he did not see Lucy, who was 
just then in the hands of her aunt and 
Miss Pettigrew, the most stylish dress- 
maker in Hunterstown. So he wan- 
dered discontented and yet light-hearted 
toward the riverside, and wished that 
since he could not have Lucy with him 
he might meet that bright spirit, Fay 
Halifax. 

There she stood with her face to- 
ward the sunlight, her hands clasped 
behind her, thinking gentle thoughts 
with no fear of disturbance. Hamilton 
was more struck with her beauty than 
he had been before. He came up 
quietly, and said, ‘‘ The water is very 
calm to-day.”’ 


not require his 


It was the great St. Lawrence, whose 
moods are as the moods of the sea. 
She answered, ‘‘ Yes, and it was so 
wild only yesterday.” 

‘* Are you going to make a picture 
of it?” 

‘* No, not just like this.” 

‘* You like things best that seem to 
suggest a meaning ?” 

‘*Yes, don’t you know how it seems 
worth doing if the picture seems to 
have something to say.” 

‘*] think you are quite right, though 
some artists like to paint just for the 
sake of making pretty pictures, or ugly 
ones even.”’ 

** Real artists don’t, do they ?” 

‘* Well, yes, some people that are 
called great artists.” 

‘“*T saw an ugly picture once that 
was nice—at least I liked it in a way. 
It was a great big snake, but strong, 
you know, and not very snaky.” 

Her eyes flashed with the effort to 
explain her point of view. Hamilton’s 
interest stimulated her. She climbed 
up on a rock and sat with her head 
turned away, evidently thinking deeply, 
but quite ready to tell her thoughts as 
soon as they were formed. The young 
man watched her with growing plea- 
sure. ‘*I must get Lucy to sketch her 
in that position,” he thought. But 
what we think is not always what we 
feel. 

Presently he swung himself on to the 
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rock beside her, and looked out over 
the water too. ‘‘ The sky has been a 
different thing to me since I saw that 
cloud picture,” he said gravely. Then 
he went on more impulsively, ‘‘ All 
your work gave me an idea of your in- 
dividuality, but I never thought I 
should meet ’’—he touched one of her 
curls and sighed a little, - ‘‘ Fay Hali- 
fax.” 

With a swift instinct she turned and 
looked at him. Under her inquiring 
gaze he put on the half-mocking smile 
of a disconcerted school-boy. She slid 
down from the rock, and turning again 
to the sunset stood with her head 
slightly bent over her clasped hands. 
She wondered what effect her attitude 
would have on Hamilton. He might 
go away if he liked. 

He did go away. 

She listened to his footsteps till she 
could no longer hear a sound. Then 
the stern force of her womanhood rose 
in her for the first time. It might be 
some day a better trained force for 
work and endurance—never stronger 
for fighting than at this moment. She 
raised clenched hands in a solemn 
prayer to heaven,— 

‘* Kall Fay Halifax.” 


* * * * * * * * 





‘*Isn’t Mr. Jones very handsome and 
clever?” said Miss Pettigrew. ‘‘I do 
think there never was a young man so 
taking.”” Phyllis bent low over her 
seam, while her mother answered Miss 
Pettigrew a little impatiently, ‘‘I think 
he is a very ordinary kind of young 
man.” 

Phyllis felt so conscious now she 
thought they must be noticing her, but 
she would have been shocked if she 
had realized how plainly they read her 
blushes. Her mother looked at her 
and decided to send her next winter to 
study at the conservatory, which had 
long been her ambition. Miss Petti- 
grew looked and was about to make 
some comment, when she caught the 
commanding glance of the mother’s eye 
and contented herself with a significant 
‘“humph.” She then departed on 
some pretext to find someone who 
would let her talk, and mother and 


daughter were alone for a moment. 
The mother closed the door as if by 
accident. Phyllis looked up. Ought 
she to tell her mother what an uncom- 
mon young man Mr. Jones really was 
—uncommonly wicked or foolish, she 
thought, as well as uncommonly at- 
tractive. 


‘“Mother,” she said, ‘‘ I’m tired of 


being here.” And her mother stooped 
and kissed her. 
* * + * * * * * 

It was five months afterwards that 
Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton Jones drove 
over to Cedarville to call on Aunt Maria. 
Phyllis came into the room as in duty 
bound, kissed Lucy and sat down be- 
side her, just bending her head to 
Hamilton, who nodded stiffly in return. 
Presently, while the others were talk- 
ing and Phyllis was wondering how 
soon she could get away, Hamilton’s 
eyes fell curiously on her for a moment, 
then lifted solemnly and sought their 
home in his wife’s face. 

Fay Halifax was dead. 

It is not every young person who 
has the privilege of conducting her 
own funeral services. Phyllis wander- 
ed to the pine-shaded beach that after- 
noon and told the breeze and the wave- 
lets that it is sweet and appropriate to 
die for one’s country, or in any other 
good cause. She also reminded her 
hearers that the deceased was a well- 
meaning creature, and that it is rather 
sad to die and be quite forgotten, even 
if one does not care a straw for the 
person who forgets. 

She turned homeward in the joy of a 
strange youthful exaltation. She ran 
and danced along the woodland path 
where there was no one to see her. As 
she reached the open road she realized 
that she was fairly walking to the tune 
of the noble words that sang them- 
selves over and over in her brain: 
Though I should walk through death's dark 

shade, 

I cannot yield to fear. 

She checked herself with a little 
laugh, crossed the road and walked 
sedately into the house in time to help 
her mother get the tea ready. 


Anstance Rede. 
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BY THE EDITOR. 


AN AMALGAMATION, 
ANADIAN book publishers are high- 


ly protected, but Canadian maga- 
zines are apparently beyond the care or 
concern of the Government of this 
country. The paper on which this 
magazine is printed, if brought in from 
the United States, would pay from 25 
to 35 per cent. duty; the. type and 
presses from which it is printed paid 
10 per cent. duty ; but on the finished 
product there is no protection. Cana- 
da is flooded with foreign newspapers 
and magazines which pay no duty 
Perhaps this is just, but if it is just, 
then the book duties and a hundred 
others are unjust. 

Yet, in spite of this unfavourable 
Situation, some Canadian magazines 
have flourished, although none have 
become very profitable to their found- 
ers. That they have not been revenue- 
giving undertakings has been due to 
the fact that their founders desired 
more to see Canadian sentiment and 
literature stimulated than to fill their 
pockets with gold. Thus much more 
than the profits of these undertakings 
have gone to benefit the people who 
write and the people who read. Whe- 
ther these have appreciated the advan- 
tage is another thing. 

During the past year and a half there 
have been two strong magazines in 
this country, both of which have been 
doing good work, The Canadian Mag- 
azine and Massey's Magazine. Both 
these publications have been successful 


because strongly supported by Cana- 
dian advertisers and Canadian readers, 
but, recognizing that the field for mag- 
azines in Canada is exceedingly limited, 
and that one strong and purely Cana- 
dian monthly is desirable, the publish- 
ers of Wassey’s have amalgamated with 
this publication, and beginning with 
the July issue but one magazine will be 
published. Zhe Canadian Magazine 
should gain by the amalgamation and 
be enabled still better to represent the 
best thought and to present the best 
literary work of our common country. 
Already improvements have been plan- 
ned and arrangements made which will 
render much more pronounced the ex- 
cellence of this publication. 

The Canadian has certainly scor- 
ed a wonderful success as the national 
publication of this country, and has 
also won an acknowledged place among 
the magazines of the English-speaking 
world. With the new conditions and 
the new arrangements which will be 
introduced this month, Canadians may 
look forward with confidence to a mag- 
azine which will be always worthy of 
their confidence and support. 


& 
A BLOT ON PROGRESS, 
Ontario’s educational system needs 
serious attention from those people 
in that Province who have not yet in- 
vestigated its deplorable features. Its 
praiseworthy features are numerous 
and have been sufficiently worshipped ; 
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it is time now that the other side of 
the system be investigated. Up to the 
present time the criticisms have been 
few and far between, the politicians 
finding the system too complicated for 
their desultory efforts, the leading teach- 
ers being kept under the Department 
by asystem of ‘‘ division of the spoils,” 
and the general public being deluded 
by clever ‘speeches, brilliant ‘utilization 
of the good effects and general politi- 
cal covering. 

The defects of Ontario’s educational 
system are: first, the teachers of the 
public schools are too young and im- 
properly qualified ; second, the system 
is permeated with villainous examina- 
tions which are made the sole object of 
a student’s ambition ; and third, that 
the Department, being under a politi- 
cal head, is made to serve the vote- 
making purposes of party government. 

On the first point, Zhe Canadian 
Teacher, of May 15th, says : 


‘*It seems a very strange thing that while 
the statutes of our Province declare it unlaw- 
ful for a veterinary surgeon, a dentist, drug- 
gist, doctor, or lawyer to pursue his vocation 
before the age of twenty-one years, that it 
should be considered legal for boys and girls 
of eighteen years to try their ‘ prentice hands’ 
on the formation of the future men and wo- 
men of our country. If a boy of eighteen is 
not fit to bleed a horse, pull a tooth, or sella 
pill, surely he is not fit to take in charge the 
educational training of our future citizens. If 
the age limit were raised to twenty-one years, 
only those who intended to remained perman- 
ently in the profession would wait until that 
age to qualify for it ; and all those who wish 
to teach for a year or two in order to secure 
a little money to aid them in further pursuing 
the studies of their chosen calling, whatever 
that might be, would be compelled to look 
elsewhere than to the teaching profession for 
a chance of so doing. This would give per- 
manency to the profession, secure our children 
from the experimenting of inexperienced boys 
and girls, and thus raise the status of our 
schools.” 


As to the system of examinations it 
is pernicious in its tendency. Scholars 


are trained for the special purpose of 


passing examinations, and teachers are 
really, though not nominally, paid by 
the results. Students are not taught 
to study because of the pleasure it will 
bring, but because it is necessary to 
pass one or other of the numerous de- 


partmental examinations. They are 
forced by the superior will of their 
teachers to study intensely and ear- 
nestly until, in many cases, they break 
down under the strain, or acquire a 
dislike for books which dwarfs their 
after-life. Thosewho are strong enough 
to bear the strain are forced along into 
the teaching profession or into the 
university, and thence into some one 
of the professions. Farmers’ sons, 
being more rugged, thus become the 
lawyers, doctors, professors and teach- 
ers of the day ; agriculture is neglected, 
and the basis of the prosperity of the 
Province is injured. Besides being 
pernicious in this tendency, the useless 
examinations of this system cost the 
Province $100,000 a year in hard cash. 

The third defect of the system is its 
subjection to a political head. No 
matter how honest or honourable a Min- 
ister of the Crown in Canada may be, 
he is forced by the exigencies of our 
party system to favour the party’s 
friends, and to doa great deal of his 
work in the light of the probable effect 
on the voters in the constituencies. 
He is not a free-will agent, and there 
is always the temptation to use the 
machinery and connections of the de- 
partment in such a way that the Gov- 
ernment asa whole will benefit. Hence, 
the education department should be 
under a commission, or a permanent 
non-political head. 

Ontario’s educational system as work- 
ed out at present is drawing the boys 
from the farms, filling them with false 
ideas of life and of society, is over- 
crowding the professions, and is drink- 
ing up in a most alarming way the 
hard-earned wealth of the people. It 
was founded on broad and magnificent 
principles, but has been developed 
along lines the mere prospect of which 
would have made its founders shudder. 


5d 
ABSOLUTISM VS. THE PEOPLE. 
Previous to the seventeenth century 
the sovereigns of the world were al- 
most unmenaced in the absolutism 
which the feudal system had built up 
or maintained. But with the spread 
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of knowledge through the advent of 


the printing press, with the onward 
march of civilization and the accumu- 
lation of knowledge, came new ideas. 

In England absolutism in sovereign- 
ty was swept away during several 
centuries of broken agitation, which 


reached its goal in the recognition of 


the Parliament’s right to control the 
advisers and the 
Crown. The 
British 
the nation, and since that measure the 
British people have ruled the British 
realm. British 
subject, the greatest of British subjects, 
and has an influence as such. In 
France the Revolution broke down one 
absolutism, which was speedily re- 
placed by a greater. But the people 
had learned their rights and their 
powers, and though they have made 
many mistakes in their use, the French 
people to-day rule the dominions of 


revenues of the 


Reform Bill made the 


The sovereign is a 


France. In some of the smaller coun- 
tries of Europe similar and more 
or less acute changes have taken 


place during the last three centuries. 
italy, especially, made great progress 
in the direction of giving the people 
their proper share of power during the 
events which made the name of Gari- 
baldi immortal. 

On the other hand, absolutism has 
maintained, to a great extent, its foot- 
hold in Russia, Germany, Austria and 
Turkey. In these countries, by means 
of a subtle and far-reaching militism, 
by means of the approved ignorance of 
the masses, the absolute monarch has 
maintained his supremacy. 

This is the reason why to-day we 
find Europe in the throes of the great- 
est struggle of modern times. A war 
is taking place which is being waged 
ostensibly by Turkey and Greece ; but 
behind Turkey stand the three Emper- 
ors of the other three barbarian coun- 
tries of that continent. Behind or in 
sympathy with Greece are Great Bri- 
tain, France, Italy, and, though more 
remotely and more vaguely, the United 
States. The first skirmish of the great 
struggle is proceeding. Great Britain 
does not desire to precipitate a great 

6 


Parliament representative of 
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war, because she knows that every day 
that she can save for the progress of 
civilization, the spread of knowledge, 
makes for the cause which she repre- 
sents. The peoples of Russia and 
Austria and Germany are becoming 
slowly but surely educated against the 
militism and the absolutism which now 
oppress them. 


Could the great strug- 
gle be 


delayed another twenty-five 
years, absolutism would be speedily 
subdued. Should it come on now, it 
is possible that absolutism might tem- 
porarily win, and the final triumph of 
the people and of universal peace be 
delayed a hundred years. 

That ‘‘ The People’s Party” 
yet quite 
shown 


is not 
ready for the struggle is 
by the action of the United 
States Senate in rejecting the Arbitra- 
tion Treaty arranged by the diplomatic 
representatives of the United States 
and Great Britain. The people of the 
Great Republic do not yet recognize 
the important part that they are to be 
called upon to play in the world’s his- 
tory. But that will come in due time, 
and they will be found standing side 
by side with the people of Great Brit- 
ain, France, Italy and Greece, ready 
and anxious to fight the battles of the 
people, to overthrow the absolute mon- 
archism which has outlived its useful- 
ness, and which is a dead-weight on 
the progress of civilization. 


&* 
COLONIAL NEWS IN LONDON, 


Every intelligent Canadian will be 
pleased to know that Zhe National Re- 
view has initiated a department to be 
known as ‘‘A Colonial Chronicle,” and 
** which will be exclusively devoted to 
a chronicle of the chief political events 
occurring in different parts of the Brit- 
ish Empire.” This is a straw which 
indicates the direction of the wind. 
Little Britain is beginning to realize 
that there is a greater Britain, that the 
people who live in the colonies are 
beings with souls, and senses, and in- 
telligence, and culture, and feeling, and 
breeding and brains—just as other Brit- 
ishers have. The people ‘‘ at home” 
are coming to realize—slowly, yet 
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surely—that a man doesn’t lose all his 
intelligence if he happens to move to 
some part of the British Empire which 
is south of the English Channel or west 
of Ireland. 

The National Review remarks : 
‘“What our fellow-countrymen in 
Canada, Australia, and South Africa 
feel, is that in spite of our perpetual 
affirmations that ‘ We are all Imperial- 
ists now,’ and that our fellow-subjects 
in Ontaria, Victoria, or Natal, are as 
near to us as the people of Yorkshire 
or Surrey, we, in the old country, do 
not take a very serious or intelligent 
interest in their affairs, unless some 
theatrical episode, to wit, a raid, attracts 
unwholesome prominence. The Cana- 
dian visitor to London can hardly talk 
with any comfort about his political 
affairs, even with an educated English- 
man, so grossly ignorant are they of 
Canadian questions, and the same 
awkward constraint is felt by the Aus- 
tralian or Cape Colonist.” 

This is perfectly correct; Canadians 
have felt this and suffered from 
the feeling. It is refreshing to know, 
however, that at least one London 
periodical has undertaken to present 
colonial events in regular and readable 
form. Canada may yet be a part of 
the British Empire in reality, as she is 
now in name, and an Imperial Fed- 
eration based on sentiment, nationality 
and knowledge may soon find a tang- 
ible existence. And when the bonds of 
sympathy which will bind the colonies 
to the motherland are fully forged, 
there will be no power, or union of 
powers, which will be able to sever 
them. Great Britain has lost enough 
by secession; she cannot afford to have 
historical events repeated; hence it 
is supremely necessary that these bonds 
be strengthened at once. Such work 
as Editor Maxse has undertaken is of 
the desired character. 


& 
INSURANCE A NECESSITY. 
Several of the larger manufacturing 
establishments in this country will em- 


ploy no man unless he has some insur- 
ance on his life. The old method of 


passing round the hat among fellow- 
employees to defray the funeral ex- 
penses of a deceased workman is being 
discouraged, and properly so. Every 
man, without exception, should carry 
life insurance. Those who have in- 
fluence in the community should en- 
courage the more ignorant and less pro- 
vident of our fellow-citizens to make 
this provision for their wives and child- 
ren. Life insurance companies are huge 
concerns with exceptional opportunities 
for making judicious investments, and 
aman cannot do better than to place 
his money with them for safe keeping 
and for profit-making. 

Just the other day I heard of the 
misfortunes of an old man whom I, as 
a boy, had known well. Though earn- 
ing but $1.25 a day and having raised 
a fairly large family, he had managed to 
save a few hundred dollars which he 
had deposited in the Government sav- 
ings bank. When the Government 
reduced the rate of interest over a year 
ago, he drew out his small savings 
and placed them with a private banker, 
who was to pay him six per cent. 
Within three months the banker failed: 

Hundreds of small investors through- 
out the country have invested $10, 
$25, $50 and $100 in mining stocks 
They will never see a cent of their in- 
vestments again. If they had bought 
a small paid-up life insurance policy 
they would have had something which 
would have brought lasting satisfac- 
tion. 

The better educated people are al- 
ready carrying insurance, and do not 
need to learn these lessons, but they 
should in turn encourage the wage- 
earners to take on insurance. 


& 
THE MONTH. 


In Dominion politics the past month 
has been important because of the in- 
auguration of a new tariff, the most 
remarkable feature of which is the ad- 
option of preferential trade with Great 
Britain. It was expected, when the 
Liberal Government under Mr. Laur- 
ier succeeded to power last July, that 
the session of 1897 would witness the 
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introduction of a considerable measure 
of free trade. The duties, as a whole, 
have not been considerably modified, 
because of the attitude of the United 


States Government. Buta preference of 


12 1-2 percent. to British imports, with 
this increased to 25 per cent. after 
June 30th, 1898, does introduce freer 
trade than Canada has hitherto pos- 
sessed. ° Whether the favoured nation 
clause in the Belgium and German 
treaties with Great Britain will be in- 
terpreted to mean that Canada can ex- 
tend no privilege to Great Britain in 
which these two countries do not 
share, remains to be seen. The pres- 
ent aspect of the matter is that Great 
Britain will not force such an interpre- 
tation on her colonies, and that even 
if she does, Canada would resist to the 
utmost extent of diplomatic 
pondence. 

In Provincial politics, the general 
elections in Nova Scotia and Quebec 
have indicated that the Liberal Party 
has secured a strong place in the affec- 
tions of the people. A wave of public 
opinion in favour of this party has 
swept over the country, and the Con- 
servative Party has for the moment 
been utterly routed. That party can 
afford to remain in opposition for some 
time, as it has had, since Confederation, 


corres- 


more than its share of governing 
power. So soon as it develops its 


power of criticism and a new policy, it 
will be able to present a favourable as- 
pect to the people. This, however, 
will require time, and present appear- 
ances point to a considerable period of 
Liberal rule. 

One of the results of the Quebec 
General Election is the killing of any 


remaining agitation to change the 
Manitoba School Settlement. The 


clerical influence which was making for 
further agitation in this matter has re- 
ceived a set-back which may prove 
permanent, but which, at any rate, is 
effective for the present. 
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On the 28th of April the British Em- 
pire Trade League in Canada held its 
annual meeting in Ottawa, and both 
political parties were fully represented, 
The primary object of the League is to 
secure the permanent unity of the Em- 
pire, and preferential trade is one of 
the means considered necessary to this 
end. <A resolution, which carried, was 
introduced by Sir Charles Tupper to 
the effect that the Canadian Govern- 
ment be urged to take action upon the 
suggestion made by the Right-Hon. 
Joseph Chamberlain, for a Colonial 
Conference to further consider the mat- 
ter of inter-Imperial trade. A resolu- 
tion favouring a Fast Atlantic Steam- 
ship Service was also passed. Lt.-Col. 
G. T. Denison, a man who has done 
magnificent work in promoting Imper- 
ial interests in this country, was re- 
elected President. 

Senator Macdonald, of British Col- 
umbia, introduced into the Canadian 
Senate a Bill to make the 24th of May 
a permanent holiday. This, according 
to suggestions made in this Magazine 
by Mr. G. E. McCraney, of Milton, 
was amended so as to have the day 
called ‘‘ Victoria Day.” The Bill has 
passed the Senate and, it is expected, 
will experience little opposition in the 
Lower House. 

The rejection by the United States 
Senate of the proposed Arbitration 
Treaty between Great Britain and the 
United States was an important and 
lamentable event. If it will convince 
the British people that the United 
States has nothing for them but the 
most bitter hatred, then it cannot be 
regretted. As Chauncey Depew point- 
ed out in a recent newspaper interview, 
the British nation has always refused 
to admit the existence of this national 
hatred ; but a few rebuffs of this kind 
may cast a reflection which cannot fail 
to be apparent, even to the most slug- 
gish British observer. 


John A. Cooper, 
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A NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 


HERE is much Canadian poetry abroad, and very little of it is read by the 
masses. Hundreds of people in this country can quote from Tennyson, 

Burns, Longfellow, and others of the older schools, but there are few who can 
quote from Roberts, Carman, Lampman and those of similar style. Of Camp- 
bell’s poetry, the best known is ‘‘ The Mother,” and I have met many who can 
quote parts of it, and many more who can tell you the story in it. To my mind, 
one test of true poetry is that it finds a lodgment in the human heart, that it 
embodies some thought which the people can carry with them through life. But 
many poets do not try to reach the people in this way; they do not write popular 
verse, do not attempt it. Kipling does, but in Canada we have no Kipling. 

We are thus forced to the conclusion that there are two classes of poets, just 
as there are two classes of artists. There are pictures which touch the heart of 
the multitude: ‘‘ The Blacksmith,” ‘‘ Mortgaging the Farm,’’ and such like. 
There are others that are all yellow and purple, with clouds and hazes and 
nymphs and uncommon grace and beauty. Similarly there are poems which are 
dreams, musical musings in eight or more lines, under some name; there may 
be a central idea, or merely an unworked-out plot. Then there are others which 
are written in simple, everyday language; some contain a tale which rouses 
thought concerning one particular phase of human action, while others are based 
upon an emotion which everyone has experienced or—may understand. 

Let us take examples of these two classes: of the latter we have such homely 
poems as ‘‘ Enoch Arden,” ‘‘The Lord of Burleigh,’ ‘‘ Dora,” ‘‘ Hiawatha,” 


etc., but here is a good example, a fugitive piece, which I found the other day 
in Public Opinion (English) : 


AS THE SUN WENT DOWN. 


Two soldiers lay on the battlefield 
At night when the sun went down; 

One held a lock of thin grey hair 
And one held a lock of brown. 


One thought of his sweetheart back at home, 
Happy and young and gay, 

And one of his mother left alone, 
Feeble and old and grey. 


Each in the thought that a woman cared, 
Murmured a prayer to God, 

Lifting his gaze to the blue above 
There on the battle sod. 


(176) 
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Each in the joy of a woman's love 
Smiled through the pain of death, 
Murmured the sound of a woman's name, 
Though with his parting breath. 


Pale grew the dying lips of each, 
Then as the sun went down, 

One kissed a lock of thin grey hair, 
And one kissed a lock of brown. 


Now, this is a poem in simple language, yet with a sentiment which every man 
and every woman can understand and appreciate. It is not a poem of one 
locality or of one country; it is cosmopolitan. Its simplicity and its homeliness 


constitute its charm. 


Then there is the kind which resembles the impressionist pictures, and of this 
class I wish to quote one or two examples from Professor Rand’s new volume* 


entitled ‘‘At Minas Basin”: 
OF BEAUTY. 


The convoluted wave, God's first sea‘shell, 
Upgathers now the deep’s great harmonies; 
From the far blue an alp-like cloud doth 
well, 
Baring its azured peaks to the heavenlies. 
My spirit’s outward bound, hath liberty! 
Earnest as rising flame its young love burns 
To catch the awesome gladness glowing free 
O’er earth and sky as Beauty's face up- 
turns. 


O, naught is great without thy effluence! 
In curving billow’s culminating sweep, 


In mountain heights, the grace of 


strength is seen. 
Essence divine, of God-like competence,- 
Reposeful in the heart of things as sleep! 
Robed in purple, sceptred, throned a 
queen! 


FAIRY GLEN, 
Hid in the virgin wilderness, 
The fretted Conway's Fairy Glen, 
This summer day reveals its charms 
For painter's brush or poet's pen. 


The air is flecked with night and day, 
The ground is tiger-dusk and-gold, 
The rocks and trees, empearled in haze, 

A soft and far enchantment hold. 


The place is peopled with shy winds, 
Whose fitful plumes waft dewy balm 
From all the wildwood, and let tall 
An incommunicable calm. 


Shuttles of show and of light 
In-gleam and gloom the watery woof, 
As rolls the endless stream away 
Beneath the wind-swayed leafy roof. 


(So life’s swift shuttles dart and play, 
As ceaseless speeds its flashing loom; 
Our day is woven of sun and cloud, 
A figured web of gold and gloom.) 


God's arbor, this Enchanted Glen! 
The air is sentient with His name; 

Put off thy shoes from off thy feet, 
The trees are bursting into flame! 


These two poems can be appreciated only by expert students of language, by 
men and women who have spent years in studying artistic verse. They can 
never be popular with the masses, though pregnant with thought and grace and 
music. It requires a trained imagination to understand what the great poet 
means when he says, ‘‘the air is flecked with night and day,” or to translate 
into the concrete ‘‘ the fitful plumes of the shy winds.” Such phrases as ‘‘awe- 
some gladness,” ‘‘ of God-like competence,” ‘* convoluted wave,” ‘‘the deep’s 


” 


great harmonies, 


ling seas,” ‘* swart-winged hurricane,” 


‘** opulent day,” ‘‘ twisted rain,” ‘‘ breathing hills,”’ ‘‘tramp- 
‘* raucous tides,”’ are artistic and full of 


compressed thought, but they bear no message, except to the cultivated mind. 
The question then arises for discussion, ‘‘ Which of these two kinds of poetry 
is the true poetry, or are both?” If the aim of poetry is to please, then what 
pleases the mass of the people cannot always satisfy those whose tastes have 
been specially educated, and hence both kinds of poetry are necessary. If, how- 
ever, poetry is a unity and possesses only one standard, then one of these two 


*At Minas Basin, and Other Poems, by Theodore H, Rand, D.C.L. Toronto; William Briggs. 
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classes is not true poetry. Perhaps it would be safe to say that some of our 
poets, such as Carman, Roberts, and the particular one now under discussion, 
have erred by straining too much after artistic and high-sounding. phrases, after 
an uncommon and over-fanciful method of expressing their thoughts. Hence 
they have removed their work from the range of ‘‘the people ’’ and have con- 
tented themselves with being ‘‘ the poets’ poets.” 

This volume of Prof. Rand’s must, however, be accorded a great deal of 
praise. His verse has an enormous and impressive strength, is permeated with 
a love of nature and nature’s God, and with an intense belief in divine control of 
man’s destiny. His thoughts are never trivial, and always worthy of the mag- 
nificent language in which they are clothed. His poetry as a whole is not so 
delicate in touch as that of Francis Sherman or Ethelwyn Wetherald or Archi- 
bald Lampman, but is animated by the spirit embodied in the first four lines of 
the opening sonnet: 

About the buried feet of Blomidon, 

Red-breasted sphinx with crown of grey and green, 
The tides of Mina’s swirl—their veiled queen, 
Fleet-waved from far by galleys of the sun. 


The ruggedness of the natural scenery in and about the Bay of Fundy seems to 
be accurately embodied in the spirit and form of Prof. Rand’s poetry. 


THE FORGE IN THE FOREST. 





A writer who signs himself or herself ‘‘T.T.M.” has a charming review, of 
Prof. Roberts’ new book, in the Toronto Globe of May tst, and claims for this 
work that it embodies the personality of the writer. Proceeding, the reviewer 
Says: 

‘*That chastity of style, that sympathetic purity of mind which we find in most of Daudet’s 
books ; that vigorous patriotism, that muscular British tone which breathes through Conan 
Doyle’s ; that mystical mode of viewing life, that epigrammatic terseness of statement which 
illuminates George Meredith s—are parts of the writer's being. So with ‘The Forge in the 
Forest,’ the lyrical glow, the kinship with nature, the love of nobility in life and thought, are a 
part of the author, whose individual presence is felt in every page of his book. The man is 
indeed greater than his book, and may he have strength and encouragement to continue his 
studies on a theme which Evangeline did much to falsify, and which in this prelude to his 
Acadian studies bids fair to have a just and adequate treatment.” 


The following paragraph is apparently a reply toa remark in the May ‘* Cana- 
dian Magazine,” and is worth reading : 


** Canadian critics, in their reviews of this work, are taking the very unwise course of draw- 
ing comparisons between Parker and Roberts as creative geniuses. Both have their qualities 
and defects, and no true comparison can be instituted between them ; certainly no critic should 
venture to say which is the greater, because they are absolutely unlike. Roberts has a fine- 
ness of style and chastity of word and phrase, a prose rhythm anda colour sense that the 
reader will look for in vain in Parker : but the latter has seen more of life—his view is larger 
and surer, his characters are more skilfully drawn and more human. It would be futile to 
search in ‘ The Forge in the Forest ' for a character with the dramatic force of Dolitaire, or a 
familiar life-study with the brain and heart of Gabord. Roberts, too, can give a single inci- 
dent with fine lyrical insight and exactness, but Parker seems to have the power to give, ina 
few master strokes, a great complex action, such as the battle on the Plains of Abraham. 
Both novelists are young men, and no one can predict what either may do ; both are students, 
and open to criticism, and if Parker should deem it worth his while he may yet become as 
great a stylist as Roberts ; and from touches here and there in ‘ The Forge in the Forest’ it 
may be that Roberts will yet attain that dramatic skill that makes ‘ The Seats of the Mighty’ 
a great book, despite its theatrical scenes and melodramatic chapters.” 


THE UNION ‘JACK. 


Under the Red Cross of St. George there were, between 1340 and 1706, such 
famous victories as Sluys, Cressy, Blenheim and Ramilies. Then on the union 
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of England and Scotland there was a new ‘‘ Union Flag,” and under it, between 
1707 and 1801, were such glorious battles as Oudenarde, Plassey, Louisburg, 
Quebec and Camperdown. During the present century the new ‘‘ Union Jack ” 
made of the three crosses has floated over many a hard fought engagement. 
All this information and much more is to be found in **A Short History of the 
Union Jack,”* which comprises a chronological list of its important victories 
with well-written notes on the principal battles. There are several important 
appendices, one being entitled ‘Canadian Battle Fields” and another ‘‘ Lundy’s 
Lane.” This book, which is cleverly designed and magnificently printed, should 
be in the hands of every Canadian youth, although it is not exclusively a youth’s 
book. It shows much more painstaking work than is usually found in Canadian 
books, and has a charm exclusively its own. 


He 
A LIFE OF THE QUEEN. 












Books on Queen Victoria are very valuable just now. The best exclusively 
Canadian book on Britain’s illustrious sovereign, is ‘‘ Victoria, Sixty Years a 
Queen ; A Sketch of Her Life and Times,” by Richard T. Lancefield.+ The 
Hon. G. W. Ross furnishes an excellent introduction, and the illustrations are 
numerous and presentable. Mr. Lancefield has compiled a vast amount of ma- 
terial which has been placed in the form most suitable for Canadian readers. 
Two chapters are devoted to ‘‘ Britain and Her Colonies,” and four to showing 
the progress during the Victorian Era. Every Canadian should have a copy of 
this work, as it is pre-eminently ‘‘ a family book.” 


eH & 
AN ALBUM OF CARTOONS. 































‘* La Crete devant L’Image’”’ is the title of a quarto album? of cartoons deal- 
ing with the Eastern Question. These caricatures have been collected by John 
Grand-Carteret, a Parisian, from Grecian, French, German, English, Spanish, 
Italian and American periodicals, and they are accompanied by an excellent 
historical and philosophical introduction by the author of the book. The text is 
in French. 


aH & 


SOME COLONIAL ISSUES. 





Colonial libraries will be much more in demand now that United States re- 
prints are prohibited under the new tariff. These books are very satisfactory. 
They can be bought in paper at 75 cents, and cloth at $1.25, and there is much 
less likelihood of a volume turning out unworthy. British publishers are, as a 
general rule, much more discriminating in their publications than United States 
publishers, and hence it is good policy for our Government to encourage the 
reading of British books. 

In Bell’s Colonial Library§ there are two recent books worthy of mention, 
** Zoraida,” by William Le Queux, and ‘‘ Christine of the Hills,” by Max Pem- 
berton. I read both books clear through simply because I found them interest- 
ing—not because I had time to waste. The former is a tale of Arabian life in the 
Great Sahara, full of mystery and the roll and din of battle. The latter is a 

. pastoral tale of a sweet young musician, who lived near the Dalmatian coast, 
on one of the beautiful islands in the Adriatic. The story of her life is partly 
true, the author tells us; but the charm of this well-known writer creeps smil- 


*By William Henry Holmes, B.C.L., Truro, N.S. Toronto: The Copp, Clark Co. 

tPublished by G. M. Rose & Sons, Toronto. Cloth, gold embossed, 500 pp., 150 illustrations. 2.50. 
tParis : Societe francaise d’ Editions d'art (L.—Henry May), 9 et rt Rue Saint Benoit. Prix, 2 francs. 
sCanadian Agents: The Copp, Clark Co. 
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ingly from every chapter, and one does not care to know which is fact and 
which is fiction. 

In Macmillan’s Colonial Library, a very long but readable novel is ‘‘The 
Queen of the Moor,” by Frederic Adye. The plot is excellent and the interest 
of the reader is well maintained, but the author displays, at times, a rawness of 
style which lessens the literary value of his work. 

He & 
ROYAL SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS. 

The Royal Society of Canada have begun to issue the second volume of the 
Second Series of their Transactions. Section |. is a reproduction of a very rare 
book, entitled ‘‘ Pierre Boucher et son Livre,” par M. Benjamin Sulte. Boucher 
was the author of ‘‘Histoire véritable et naturelle des Moeurs et Productions du 
Pays de la Nouvelle France,” a most important contribution to Canadian history. 
Section II. is ‘‘A Monograph of the Place-nomenclature of the Province of New 
Brunswick,” by William F. Ganong, M.A., Ph. D. In his introduction, this 
learned writer laments that place-nomenclature as a study is not in greater es- 
teem, as ‘‘it surely deserves a leading place among those antiquarian studies 
whose function it is to throw side-lights upon history and supply it with details, 
but which, at the same time, constitute to most men the greatest charm of his- 
torical study.” 

These transactions may be purchased from Durie & Son, Ottawa; The Copp, 
Clark Co., Toronto; or Bernard Quaritch, London, England. 


eH & 
“THE SELKIRK SETTLERS.” 


A page of Canadian history hitherto unwritten is that describing the inner life 
of the Scottish emigrants who were settled along the Red River at Kildonan and 
other points, by Lord Selkirk. The descendants of these sturdy men will be 
pleased to learn that the Rev. R. G. Macbeth, of Winnipeg, son of the late Hon. 
Robt. Macbeth, one of the original settlers, yielding to many urgent requests, 
has prepared and placed in the press of William Briggs, of Toronto, a volume 
describing, in a most interesting way, the peculiar phase of life that existed in 
the early settlement. Sir Donald Smith, the Canadian High Commissioner to 
England, in consenting to write an introduction to the book, wrote the author : 
** Your father . . . was one of my most esteemed friends, and it is indeed well 
that his life work and that of other Kildonan men, who so materially aided in 
the opening up of the great Northwest, should be given to the public, and it is 
certainly appropriate this should be done by one so fully conversant with the 
whole subject as yourself. This book will be a most interesting one, and I have 
no doubt will be much sought after in Europe as well as in America.” 


He 
CANADA'S MINERAL WEALTH. 


William Briggs, the Toronto publisher, has in press a small volume on the 
‘* Mineral Wealth of Canada,” by Professor Willmott, M.A., B.Sc., of McMaster 
University. The work is designed as a guide for those desirous of knowing 
something of the mineral resources of the Dominion. It is written, as far as 
possible, in an untechnical way, so that it will be easily understood by the gen- 
eral reader. At the same time numerous references to more detailed works will 
make it a useful guide to those seeking fuller information. The origin, occur- 
rence and uses of the various minerals are clearly stated. Tables are given 
showing the mineral production and importations, and comparing Canada with 
other nations. The work is very opportune and should prove valuable to 


teachers of chemistry and geography and to all interested in the resources of 
this country. 
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Jrom the spot where this noble soldier fell. 
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PHOTO. OF BROCK’S MONUMENT. FRONTISPIECE CANADIAN MAGAZINE, 


TO THE MEMORY OF A CANADIAN HERO. 


Major-General Sir Isaac Brock with 382 British, 362 Canadian, and 650 Indian soldiers, cap- 
tured a force of more than 2,500 United States soldiers at Detroit, on 16th of August, 1812, and that 
after firing but a few rounds of artillery ammunition. On October 13th, while leading an attack on 
a party of United States soldiers who had gained Queenston Heights on the Niagara frontier, he 
was shot through the breast and passed away with a cheer on his lips. His troops were repulsed, but 
later on in the day the invaders were defeated and some goo prisoners and a stand of colours were 
captured. This monument, the tribute of a grateful country, stands on Queenston Heights, not far 
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